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Cuapter XIX. 
THE BOX THAT THE SEA CAST UP. 


was a stirring scene; none the less attractive from its elements of 
sadness ; and the sun shone down on it inall its brightness, as if in 
mockery. One might have thought a fair was being held on the 
heights at Danesheld, for people elbowed and jostled each other in 
their eager curiosity: rich and poor, old and young, gentle and simple— 
all had congregated there on the morning after the wreck: and if we 
did not speak of this scene quite in its consecutive order, it was because 
other things claimed our attention. Venturesome spirits had come out 
to the beach by daylight, but the heights were inaccessible then from 
the violence of the wind. It would have torn them to ribbons; and 
indeed seemed inclined to try at it now, though some of its fierceness had 
abated. There she was below, the wreck of the once good ship, partially 
visible at low tide, no doubt held fast by some concealed rock, and lying 
with her larboard side to the shore. Quantities of chips and pieces of 
wood were floating about ; bits of iron might be discerned on the beach. 
The masts, the yards, the bowsprit were gone ; all of her in fact that 
could go, save the old hull, which might disappear with the next tide. 
Mr. Bill Gand, an authority on such matters, gave it as his opinion 
that “nothing was left inside of her,” meaning that stores, cargo, and 
passengers’ luggage had alike been washed away ; but that was not 
altogether a certainty. Something more appalling than wood or iron 
floated in occasionally : not near enough, however, to scare away the 
watchers on the heights, quite half of whom were of the timid sex. 
Mr. Lydney was amidst them, very anxious: a box that had been 
on board contained valuable papers, and he did not care that it should 
be lost: he stood looking down, braving tl:e dangerous wind. 
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Standing imprudently near the edge of the heights in their eager 
sympathy, their sad curiosity, were Miss Bordillion and Maria Lester. 
A confused story had reached Maria’s ears that morning of her 
brother’s heroism ; she had hastened with it to Miss Bordillion’s, and 
they came out together. 

“Margaret, do you think it is true that papa shook hands with 
Wilfred, and begged him not to risk his life?” reiterated Maria in her 
eagerness, as they stood on the brow of the heights. 

“My dear, you have asked me that question three times over, and 
I can but repeat to you that I do not know,” calmly replied Miss 
Bordillion. “TI had not heard it.” 

“T cannot help being anxious ; I do hope it is true. Why, Mar- 
garet, it might lead to a reconciliation between them.” 

“T’'ll tell you what I heard, Maria: that when Wilfred came in with 
his boat of rescued men, saved—he, Wilfred, I mean—as from the 
grave, and people were pressing round to clasp his hand in congratu- 
lation, Mr. Lester and Lady Adelaide held aloof, and observed a con- 
demning silenée.” 

“ Tt is very unjust,” cried Maria, passionately. 

She took a step forward as she spoke, and bent over the heights, 
partly as a vent to her petulance, partly to see what some noise might 
be about that had arisen underneath ; wholly without thought. At 
that moment a gust of wind, more furious than any experienced for the 
past hour, swept over them, and Maria 

“Take care, Maria!” shrieked out Miss Bordillion, in an agony of 
terror. 

Whether Maria could have taken care must remain a question. 
That the wind shook her, that she was on the balance—to stand or 
fall—was certain ; when at the very moment of peril a strong arm was _ 
thrown around her, and unceremoniously snatched her back to safety. 
A moment’s pause from all, and then Maria turned her face, white with 
terror, to her preserver. She had felt her own danger. 

She saw a stranger. A gentleman about the age of her brother 
Wilfred, who had nobility stamped on every motion and lineament. 

“T thank you very greatly,” she said to*him from between her 
agitated lips. “TI did not know the wind was still so high.” 

“Let me thank you; let me thank you,” exclaimed Miss Bordillion, 
putting her hand into the stranger’s in her warm gratitude. “I do 
believe you have, under God, saved her from destruction. And you, 
Maria, how could you be so imprudent, so careless? You may well 
ery !” 

For poor Maria, rather overcome altogether, had burst into tears ; 
which, of course, she felt very much ashamed of, and hastened to 
dash away. 

“Can't you thank this gentleman better than that?” cried Miss 
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Bordillion, who had not, in her own confusion, noticed Maria’s words. 
“ There’s no doubt he has saved you from death.” 

“Not from death so apparently certain as I was saved from last 
night,” he said with a re-assuring smile, while Maria looked up to him 
from between her wet eyelashes with deprecating gratitude. “I was 
a passenger in that ill-fated ship,” he added, in reply to the inquiring 
looks of Miss Bordillion, “ and was one of those rescued by the life- 
boat.” 

“Ts it possible!” cried Miss Bordillion. ‘We heard that only an 
old gentleman was saved, besides some of the crew.” ' 

“ Yes, I was one also. But for a gentleman who took command of 
the lifeboat, and shamed (as I hear) some sailors into manning her, 
we should all have perished. He was but a young landsman, but he 
showed a more courageous heart than the inured-to-danger sailors. I 
must find out where he lives, and thank him.” ; 

“Shall I tell you who it was—shall I show you where he lives ?” 
spoke Maria, looking up to him in her impulse of love to the young 
landsman he spoke of—‘“ it was my dear brother, Wilfred Lester.” 

The stranger smiled as he gazed down at the glowing damask 

cheeks, at the earnest eyes gleaming from their still wet eyelashes, and 
thought he had never seen a face half so beautiful. 

“Lester? Yes, that is the name I heard.” 

Miss Bordillion interrupted the words: she was as much taken with 
the stranger as she had ever been at first sight with any one in her 
life, putting aside his having rescued Maria from peril. 

“T am Miss Bordillion,” she said; “the nearest relative Wilfred 
Lester and this young lady have, save their father. You will allow 
us to hear your name ?” 

“ William Lydney.” 

And conversing onwards, in a few minutes it seemed as though they 
had known each other for years. There are seasons and events that 
break the barriers of restraint more effectually than time can do. 

The next to come on the scene was Wilfred himself. The two young 
men clasped hands, and William Lydney spoke a few low, heartfelt 
words in the other’s ear. “I am thanking you for two,” he said; “ for 
myself and the other passenger saved, who is now at the Sailors’ 
Rest.” 

Again Miss Bordillion interrupted, telling of the danger just”in- 
curred by Maria, and of Mr. Lydney’s ready hand to save. Wilfred 
laughed. 

“It is tit for tat, then,” he said to their new acquaintance. “If I 
saved you, you have saved my sisfer, so the obligation on either side is 
over.” But Mr. Lydney merely shook his head in reply: not there 
and then would he contest the proposition, or say how foolish it was. 

The wind seemed to be increasing again, and Miss Bordillion and 
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Maria were glad to leave the heights: Margaret giving her address 
to Mr. Lydney, and with it a most cordial invitation to call upon her. 
He clasped her hand in return with what looked very like gratitude, 
and said he should not fail to avail himself of it. 

As Miss Bordillion and Maria went through the town, their progress 
was perpetually impeded, everybody stopping to talk of the great event 
of the night. Amidst others, little Mr. Minn, the new tailor, standing 
at his shop-door, accosted them. He was a talkative little cockney, 
with a thin neck and sadly thin hands. He was full of the matter ; 
and considered himself to have a personal interest in it, since one of 
the rescued passengers had distinguished him by an order for some 
clothes, which fact he recounted with pride to everybody he could get 
to listen to him. 

“ He don’t stand at price, mem,” said he to Miss Bordillion. “The 
things are to be of the very best; and I am to mind the cut, he 
says. He’s one of the pleasantest gintlemen I’ve ever took the measure 
of, which mightn’t be thought from his features. An haughty cast 
they’ve got.” 

“Tt did not strike me as being a haughty face, Mr. Minn,” said 
Miss Bordillion. “He is altogether a noble-looking man, both in 
face and form.” 

“ Not haughty in expression, mem, which nothing can be pleasanter ; 
but them high features always have an haughty cast about ’em. Look 
at Lord Dane’s, for example. He wants the things home sooner 
almost than I can get ’em done, so I’ve put the steam on. That's his 
name, ladies.” 

Mr. Minn skipped to his counter, brought forth an open order-book, 
and pointed to an entry in his own handwriting, which was very small 
and crabbed. ‘The ladies turned a glance upon it, and read, “ William 
Lydney, Esq., Sailors’ Rest.” 

As they turned from the sociable little tailor, Squire Lester hap- 
pened to be passing. He was merely lifting his hat to Miss Bor- 
dillion, to whom he had been very distant since his son’s marriage; 
but Margaret arrested him, telling of Maria’s escape, and that the 
shipwrecked young man had “saved her life.” Mr. Lester rather 
laughed at that; but reprimanded his daughter for being so imprudent. 
Lord Dane came up as they were speaking, and heard the news. 

“Who is the young man, I wonder ?” cried Mr. Lester. “I must 
say a word of thanks to him, I suppose; but that does not justify 
Maria’s carelessness.” 

“He is some young American fellow,” said Lord Dane, who had 
then come straight from his interview with Mrs. Ravensbird. ‘“ The 
old, big man we saw lifted out of the lifeboat last night, was also a 
passenger and an American.” 

“ Relatives ?” 
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“Oh no; fellow-passengers only. I expect most of the people on 
board were Yankees,” continued his lordship. “But I am glad he 
happened to be near you, Miss Lester.” 

“She would not be standing here now, had he not been,” warmly 
observed Margaret Bordillion. 

“What's his name?” asked Mr. Lester. 

“Lindon; or some such name,” said Lord Dane. 

“It is Lydney,” corrected Miss Bordillion. 

* Ah—yes ; Lydney. I know I remarked that it was an odd sort 
of name when Ravensbird’s wife mentioned it to me just now.” 

“Some of those American names are odd ones,” carelessly observed 
Mr. Lester, as the speakers separated. 

The days went on. The wind regained its usual composure, and 
Danesheld much of its usual quietness. 

Properly-appointed people were busy striving to get up articles 
from the wreck : divers, the curious idlers called them. The preventive- 
men remained on active duty day and night, keeping guard over any- 
thing that might be rescued, so that no depredations could take 
place. The divers’ exertions, however, appeared likely to meet but with 
poor reward. 

One visitor the beach constantly had; and that was the young 
stranger, Mr. Lydney. In fact, it may be said that he passed three 
parts ‘of his days there, in anxiety after that missing box, already men- 
tioned. One day, when Wilfred Lester had strolled down, he rallied 
him on his disquiet. 

“One would think all your worldly wealth was entombed in that 
chest, Lydney. Does it contain gold ?” 

“Neither gold nor bank-notes,” was Mr. Lydney’s answer. “ But 
it contains very valuable deeds and documents, some of which could 
not be replaced to the owner.” 

“To the owner! Was the box not your own ?” 

“No; I was only in charge of it. The fact makes me doubly anxious.” 

“Suppose it never turns up! Would the loss be irremediable ?” 

“Upon my word, I cannot say. Some of its papers could be 
replaced ; but others—I would rather not dwell on the possibility,” he 
broke off. 

“Well, I don’t know; it seems to me, that the chance of its 
recovery is a very faint one,” remarked Wilfred. ‘ Ninety-nine 
against it, and one for it.” 

“True: but I am of a hopeful nature, and something whispers to 
oy it will come up yet. A few boxes have been got up, larger than 
that.” 

“ How large is it ? 

“Not large. About two feet square ; but it’s heavy from its inward 
casing.” 
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“Tmpervious to water, 1 suppose ?” 

* Quite so.” 

The two young men reached the spot where the divers were at 
work, and gazed down at the relics the sea had cast up. They were 
of various kinds, things most opposite; as may well be imagined. A 
part of a beam of wood; a gold Albert chain; a small cask which con- 
tained salt meat; a sealed case, holding letters; and a few boxes. 
Once, they thought they were hauling up a poor little baby, but it 
proved to be a huge wax doll, dressed in lace and satins: its young 
mistress was colder and more lifeless now than the doll. 

With an eager step, when he saw a few fresh things, did William 
Lydney hasten to inspect them. Owners had been found for none ; not 
for one of those articles lying on the beach. The owners had gone with 
the wax doll’s little mistress, and would awaken no more in this world. 

“Ts it among them, sir?” asked the preventive-man, coming up 
as Mr. Lydney stood over the boxes; for his anxiety to recover the 
chest was no secret. ‘“'There’s one japanned case, you see, sir, but I 
fear it’s larger than you describe yours to be.” 

William Lydney lifted his head, his face expressing keen disap- 
pointment. 

“Tt is not there,” was all he said. 

He and Wilfred Lester walked away together. They had become 
very friendly, and in the day might sometimes be seen arm-in-arm, as 
now. But Wilfred had never invited Mr. Lydney inside his house: 
his wife’s ill-health was the ostensible excuse; but in reality, it was a 
home of want, that might not be laid bare to strangers. The only 
house to which Mr. Lydney had been welcomed was Cliff Cottage. 
He had hastened to respond to Miss Bordillion’s invitation, and soon 
became intimate there, almost going in and out at will. Thus he 
frequently saw Maria Lester—had more than once escorted her home 
in the evening, when there was no one else to do it. The time was to 
come when Miss Bordillion took terrible remorse to herself for this 
imprudent admission to intimacy of a stranger, of whom she knew 
positively nothing. The imprudence did not strike her now: her eyes 
must have been held, she was wont afterwards to say when Danesheld 
reproached her and nearly drove her mad; she, the ultra-particular 
Margaret Bordillion. That Mr. Lydney was a thoroughly well-read 
man, a sound scholar, an accomplished gentleman, was indisputable; 
that there was a peculiar attraction in himself, and in his manners, 
was also true: Miss Bordillion had, unthinkingly, assumed all this to 
be an earnest of his worth, his truth, his honour—and that was the 
best that could be said of it. Unfortunately, it happened that another 
was also assuming it, and was, unconsciously, becoming fascinated— 


one to whom it could bring more danger than to Miss Bordillion. 
This, however, is rather anticipating. 
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“How long shall you remain in Danesheld?” questioned Wilfred 
Lester, as they left the beach and came in view of the Sailors’ Rest. 

“How long will it be before the box turns up?” retorted Mr. 
Lydney. “I can’t go away without it.” 

Wilfred just suppressed a shrug of the shoulders. In that case his 
private opinion was that his new acquaintance would stop on for ever 
and a day. . 

“Does that old American get better?” he suddenly asked, as they 
halted at the door of the inn. 

“Mr. Home? He is better, but not well. I think he fluctuates. 
There's some chronic complaint, I believe. He has not left his room.” 

“Good-day,” said Wilfred. “ Better luck to you.” 

He walked away, and Sophie, in her gossiping propensities came 
out to the door. She, at any rate, had as yet found no fault in Mr. 
Lydney, for her manners to him were decidedly more respectful than 
at first. 

“Ts there any news yet, sir ?” she asked in French. 

“No,” replied the young man, knowing that she alluded to the box. 
“T don’t lose heart, though.” 

“ Mr. Home has been asking twice, sir, whether you’ve come in, and 
whether there’s any news. Minn has been up, taking his measure.” 

Mr. Lydney went straight to the invalid’s room, to whom he was 
exceedingly attentive. He continued very unwell indeed, and he was 
making the young man’s trouble about the box his own; it tended to 
excite him, and that was not good for the complaint under which he 
laboured. 

William Lydney’s hopeful trust did not mock him. On the day 
following this, when he went as usual down to the beach, he found 
the divers in the act of bringing up another relic. Mitchel, the pre- 
ventive-man, now standing there on duty, was looking on. 

“Ts that it, sir?” 

But the words were spoken as an exclamation, more than a ques- 
tion, for indeed the man, glancing at Mr. Lydney, did not need to ask 
it. Trembling eagerness, intense joy, was lighting up his face, proving 
the box to be in truth the one so coveted. In the moment’s excite- 
ment he took it, he alone, from the grasp of those who bore it. William 
Lydney was a strong man, but scarcely strong enough to lift that 
heavy case in ordinary moments. 

“Tt’s him you've been looking for, ain’t it, master?” came a diver’s 
question, as it fell from Mr. Lydney’s arms on the beach. 

“Yes it is. You shall be rewarded well, my men.” 

It was a japanned box, about two feet square, just as Mr. Lydney 
had described it. The initials, V. V. V., surmounted by a Maltese 
cross, were studded on it in gilt nails. Mitchel drew up and stood 
regarding it. He was almost as pleased as Mr. Lydney, of whom he 
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had seen a good deal upon the beach. Mitchel’s liking for him had 
begun when that gentleman brought him a handsome gratuity from 
his elderly fellow-passenger for the loan of the cloak the night of the 
wreck ; and it had gone on for Mr. Lydney’s own sake. 

“Those are not your initials, sir,’ remarked Mitchel. 

“T never said they were,” returned Mr. Lydney with a laugh. 

“ But the box is yours, sir.” 

“No, it is not. It is mine for the time being, in so far as that I 
was in charge of it. Just as I now leave you in charge of it, Mitchel,” 
he gaily added, “ while I go and get Ravensbird to send some men with 
a truck or barrow. ‘Take you good care of it, for it’s very precious.” 

“T’ll take good care of it, sir,” answered Mitchel, witha smile. “It’s 
all in my duty and my day’s work. Where you leave it, there you'll 
find it, untouched.” 

You spoke there without your host, Mr. Preventive Mitchel ! 

Hardly had Mr. Lydney sprung away—with a light step and a 
lighter heart—when Lord Dane appeared on the scene. He was in a 
black velvet coat and dark leggings, his usual sporting attire, and 
many in Danesheld thought his fine figure never appeared to better 
advantage than when it was donned. His keeper had gone to the 
preserves with the guns and dogs, and Lord Dane was on his way 
thither also, but turned off for a moment to the beach, and came up to 
Mitchel.- Mitchel stood over the things in pursuance of his duty, and 
over the box especially, as promised to Mr. Lydney. 

“Ts this all ?” exclaimed Lord Dane, in an accent of surprise. “I 
thought they must have got up half the ship full. That young boy you 
call Shad came grinning up to me, saying the beach was covered.” 

“ A light-fingered young rascal,” apostrophised Mitchel; “I have 
just driven him off the beach. It would take a man with ten eyes to 
watch him. No, my lord, they have not got up much, as you see, 
und I don’t suppose they will. That box has turned up at last, that 
the gentleman has been in such a worry over. He said all along he 
was sure it would !” 

“What gentleman ?—what box?” inquired Lord Dane, who lived 
in a sphere altogether too exalted to become readily cognisant of the 
gossiping interests of temporary sojourners at the Sailors’ Rest. 

“That fine young man who was saved in the lifeboat, and is staying 
at Ravensbird’s, my lord. I should say nobody was ever so anxious 
over a drownded box before: as if it was full of thousand-pound bank- 
notes: and this morning it has turned up. That’s it behind your 
lordship.” 

Lord Dane turned round at the words, which brought him right in 
front of the box. He stood gazing at it. That something in it parti- 
cularly attracted his notice was apparent to Mitchel, for he remained 
as one transfixed. When he lifted his head, it was to walk round it, 
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to attempt to lift it, to try to shake it: in short, he looked at it just 
as a curious child does at a new toy, and as if he would very much 
enjoy the pulling it to pieces to see what was inside it. 

“To whom do you say this belongs, Mitchel ?” 

“To that young American, my lord, who was brought ashore in the 
lifeboat. Your lordship must have seen him about the place. A fine, 
handsome man, he is; pleasant to speak to. I mean Mr. Lydney.” 

“Lydney—Lydney ? Oh yes; I remember the man, now,” 
observed his lordship. “Lydney!” he repeated to himself. “The 
name does not at all strike upon my memory as one I’ve known. And 
he claims this box, does he, Mitchel ?” 

“Sure enough, my lord. It’s the one he has been in such a fever 
over. The letters don’t stand for his own name,” continued Mitchel, 
observing the peer’s keen glance at the nails, and fancying he dis- 
cerned the drift of his thoughts. “I remarked to him at once that 
they didn’t, and he answered me, therrily like, that he had not said 
they did. He is gone to send a barrow to remove it to the Sailors’ 
Rest.” 

Lord Dane stepped to the rest of the things, suffering his keen 
glance to linger on each one individually. The scrutiny ended, he 
turned to Mitchel. 

“Does any of this belong to him ?” 

“No, my lord; nothing but that japanned box. He says he had a 
good bit of luggage on board, but he has not seemed in the least to 
care for any part of it but this box.” 

Lord Dane walked away very quickly, and Mitchel remained on 
guard. Presently, somewhat to the coastguardsman’s surprise, he saw 
Lord Dane coming back again, followed by an empty cart and two 
men. The cart belonged to a miller on the Dane estate, and had 
been on its way to fetch wheat to be ground. Lord Dane encountered 
it as he turned off the beach into the road, and commanded it into his 
own service, for what purpose you will see. 

Down came the cart, its two attendants, and his lordship ; halting 
close to Mitchel and the recovered débris. Lord Dane pointed to the 
things with his finger, and spoke curtly to the miller’s men. 

“ Hoist them in.” 

The men did so, to the wondering astonishment of Mitchel, and 
made short work of the process. None of the articles were heavy, 
save the japanned box. That went in with the rest; but the barrel 
of pork and the beam of wood his lordship told them they might leave 
on the beach. Then the cart and its contents proceeded to move away 
again, and Mitchel found his tongue. 

“My lord,” cried he, in a perfect ecstacy of consternation, “they 
must not take off the things; especially that tin chest. I am left 
here to see that nobody does do it.” 
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“T have ordered them to the Castle for safety,” said Lord Dane. 

“But that tin case, my lord—its owner is coming down for it 
directly. And I passed my word that he should find it here safe and 
untouched. If he complains to the supervisor I may lose my place, 
your lordship.” 

“Lose your place for yielding to my authority!” returned Lord 
Dane, in a good-humoured tone, which seemed to chaff at Mitchel’s 
simplicity. ‘‘ We don’t know yet to whom these things may belong, 
and they will be in safety at the Castle.” 

“ But—I hope your lordship will pardon me for speaking—this tin 
box has got its owner,’ persisted Mitchel. “When the gentleman 
returns for it, what am I to say to him ?” 

“ Mitchel,” replied his lordship, quietly, “ you must understand one 
thing, which you do not yet appear to be aware of. As lord of the 
manor, I possess a right to claim all and everything fished up from 
that wreck, whether the original owners be alive or not. I do not wish 
to exert this privilege: I should not think of doing so; but I do choose 
that these things shall, for the present, be placed in the Castle, that 
they may be in safety. You may say that to Mr. Lydney.” 

The cart was half way off the beach by this time, and Lord Dane 
strode after it, leaving Mitchel mute and motionless, the image of a 
sudden petrifaction. The procedure did not meet his approbation at 
all, either on his own account or Mr. Lydney’s. In defiance of the 
lord of the manor’s assurance, he did not feel clear that;no trouble 
would arise to him in consequence, and he was sure it would anger 
Mr. Lydney. There he stood; he did not speak, he did not move ; 
but just remained as he was, staring and wondering. 


Cuaprer XX. 


UNACCOUNTABLY VANISHED ! 


Down came Mr. Lydney almost directly, Ravensbird with him, and a 
man with a truck. The former cast his eyes around. 

“Why, where are the things—where’s the box?” he exclaimed, 
turning about on all sides. “Mitchel, what have you done with the 
box ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mitchel, speaking as helplessly as he looked. 
“T have not done anything with it. Lord Dane came down, and sent 
it away ; and the other things also.” 

“Sent it where ?” asked Mr. Lydney. 

“Up to the Castle, sir. He was lord of the manor, and possessed 
a right to claim what was got up from the wreck, he said. Not that 
he should think of claiming them, but they must be put in the Castle 
for safety till the owners turned up—which, of course, they are never 
likely to do, But perhaps he meant their friends.” 
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“The owners of that japanned box had turned up,” cried Mr. 
Lydney. “His lordship had no business to interfere, so much as to 
put his finger upon it. How could you think of allowing it, Mitchel? 
You are to blame.” 

“Tf you were not a stranger here, sir, you would never ask how we 
can think of allowing sway to Lord Dane,” was the reply of the pre- 
ventive-man. “He is master of everything; of Danesheld, and the 
people in it. I had no more power to keep your box back, when 
Lord Dane said it was to go, than I have to stop that sea from 
flowing.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Lydney, who appeared much provoked. 
“Lord Dane cannot be allowed to play the martinet over all the 
world.” 

“Well, sir, I assure you it was no fault of mine,” answered the 
aggrieved Mitchel. ‘“ He happened to come on the beach and see the 
things, and he went and brought down Seel the miller’s empty cart, 
that I suppose he met, and sent the things away in it. He seemed 
quite struck with your box, sir; I suppose he thought the cross on it 
looked odd.” 

“ Mitchel, I tell you, you should not have allowed even Lord Dane 
to touch my box,” said Mr. Lydney, quietly. “TI left it with you in 
trust ; in trust, do you understand ?” 

“Tm more sorry than you can be, sir; and I wish Lord Dane had 
chanced to walk any other way than on to this beach,” was poor 
Mitchel’s answer. “ But of course, he'll give it you up, sir, as soon as 
you apply for it.” 

“Not so sure, that,” put in Rayensbird, who had listened in silence. 

“Why ?” asked Mitchel. 

“ ‘Well—— when my Lord Dane gets crotchety on the score of his 
own ‘rights, he’s rather difficult to deal with,” was the reply, 
Ravensbird having made a pause, as put, at the beginning of his 
explanation. “TI don’t think youll get it readily, sir,’ turning to 
Mr. Lydney. “ You'll have to go to work cautiously.” 

With a peculiar throwing up of the head, with a curl of the lip, 
that brought a look to the countenance fully justifying Mr. Minn’s 
opinion of its haughty cast, William Lydney strode off in the direction 
of the Castle. The man and the truck followed him, in obedience to 
orders. Ravensbird turned away to his own home. 

Ringing a sounding peal at the gate, it was opened in the same 
minute by the butler, Bruff, who was still in the service, and happened 
to be coming forth. 


“T wish to see Lord Dane.” 

“ His lordship is out, sir.” 

“JT was informed he had just returned here, in charge of some 
property got up from the wreck. Let me in, if you please.” 
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Bruff looked at the speaker, who was thus presuming to speak in 
those scornful tones of Lord Dane and his doings: and Bruff came to 
the conclusion that no man had ever come to that Castle yet, possessing 
in an equal degree the bearing of a chieftain. Bruff bowed low, and 
threw wide the gate. 

“My lord did return here, sir, with the men who brought the 
things, but he went out again directly, as soon as they were put 
away.” 

“Among those things was a box, which I claim,” proceeded Mr. 
Lydney. “I must request you to deliver it to me.” : 

“It is not in my power, sir. I dare not meddle with anything 
against the orders of Lord Dane.” 

“T say that I claim it,” quietly returned Mr. Lydney, “I must 
have it given up to me.” 

“T am sure, sir, when you remember that I am Lord Dane's 
servant, you will see how impossible it is that I can meddle with any- 
thing contrary to his lordship’s orders.” 

“The things are in the Castle ?” 

“ Certainly they are, sir. His lordship had them put in the death- 
room that they might be in safety: he gave me the key, and charged 
me not to let them be touched.” 

“The death-room !” echoed Mr. Lydney. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, the strong-room, I ought to have said—as 
it is called now, the other not being agreeable. We used to call it the 
death-room, and the name comes more natural to me.” 

“Do you know that you may do me an irreparable injury by refus- 
ing to deliver up that property ?” pursued Mr. Lydney. 

“T am sorry to hear you say so, sir; and if it depended on my will, 
you should have it this instant: but this is a matter of duty to my 
lord, which I, receiving his wages and living under his roof, must not 
violate. He charged me not to allow any one access to the room, on 
any pretence whatever.” 

Mr. Lydney felt at a nonplus. He could not avoid acquiescing in 
the good faith of the reasoning, and saw how useless it would be to 
argue the point further with the retainer. 

“Ts there any one who holds authority at the Castle, to whom I can 
apply ?” he inquired. 

“ Miss Dane is at the Castle, sir, my lord’s sister; but as to autho- 
rity—you can see her if you please, sir.” 

The visitor motioned with his hand in reply, and Bruff ushered him 
indoors, and led the way up to the drawing-room. 

“ What name, sir?” he asked, pausing with his hand on the door. 

“Mr. Lydney.” 

Miss Dane was there, playing with a canary bird, and turned at his 
entrance. She had not aged very much since you saw her, reader; 
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the lines of the face were deeper, and the hair was perhaps a little 
thinner, but luxuriant still. She was older than her brother—I think 
this has been mentioned before—was, in fact, in her forty-second year, 
but would have gone into a fit of hysterics, had she supposed Danes- 
held remembered it. She assumed still the dress and manners of a 
girl of twenty. Her cheeks were pink, though perhaps less pink ; her 
features were small and pretty ; her brown glossy ringlets fell low on 
her neck, and her blue eyes had a habit of shyly shrinking from the 
gaze of other eyes, especially of gentlemen. Putting her vanity and 
her affectation aside, Miss Dane’s real simplicity had something pleas- 
ing in it. She was attired in a light-blue silk gown and jacket to 
match, jointly set off with silver buttons. At the first moment, 
William Lydney really thought she was a young girl. 

“T have the honour of speaking to Miss Dane ?” 

Miss Dane shut the canary bird in its cage, and curtsied and 
simpered and curtsied again. She retained her old propensity for 
admiring attractive strangers, and had never seen one more attractive 
than he before her. ‘“ What a noble-looking man!” quoth she to 
herself, and fell right in love with him forthwith, hoping he was 
returning the compliment. 

Mr. Lydney, however, was too much engrossed by his tin box and 
its abstraction to admit softer impressions just then, even though he 
had been as susceptible as the lady. He gave her a concise history 
of the affair, and inquired whether she would not issue orders that his 
box should be restored to him. 

“TI never heard of such a procedure,” cried she, in her pretty 
little weak voice, as she shook her ringlets affectedly. “Geoffry— 
my brother—went down to the beach, and ordered the recovered 
things up here, you say? Why did he do that? What did he want 
with them ?” 


“That is precisely what I should be glad to know, Miss 
Dane.” 

“T don’t think they can have come here, dear sir; I fancy there 
must be some error. Allow me to ring for Bruff.” 

She tripped to the bell before Mr. Lydney could forestall her; and 
Bruff appeared in answer to the summons. 

“ Bruff,” asked Miss Dane, “have any boxes and things been 
brought here this morning belonging to that wrecked ship ?” 

“ Yes, miss,” answered Bruff, for Miss Dane, though living at the 
Castle as its mistress, never would submit to be addressed as 
“madam.” It might have made her look old, 

“Ts this gentleman’s box here ?” 

“T suppose it is, miss, if it was in the cart’ with the rest of the 
things. They were all put in the strong-room.” 

“Tt is of the very utmost consequence that I should have this box, 
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Miss Dane,” struck in the claimant. “Lord Dane would surely not 
object to its being returned to me were he at home ?” 

“ Of course not, sir,” warmly acquiesced Miss Dane. “ Bruff, you 
cannot do wrong by giving up to this gentleman his own pro- 

rty.” 
ve My lord’s orders were that the things should not be touched 
under any pretence whatever, miss,” remonstrated Bruff. 

“ Yes, I can understand that. When there were no claimants for 
them, he naturally would wish them to remain in security. But this 
gentleman claims his box and requires it. You must give it to him, 
Bruff.” 

“Not upon my own responsibility, miss,” returned the butler. 
“Tf you order me to do so, that of course alters the case.” 

“Dear me, Bruff, how tiresome and precise you are!” ejaculated 
Miss Dane, with her childish simper. “It stands to reason that 
his lordship, in taking possession of the property, could only have had 
regard to the interest of the owners; therefore we cannot do wrong 
in delivering up to this gentleman what belongs to him.” 

Mr. Lydney turned to Bruff. “It is a japanned box, with initials 
and a cross on the lid in gilt; you cannot mistake it. But I may 
as well go with you and point it out.” 

But Mr. Bruff scarcely saw his way clear, even now. The man’s 
will was good enough to give up the box: he knew it ought to be 
given up; but he did not care to risk his master’s almost certain 
displeasure. He stood looking almost as helpless as Mitchel had 
done. 

“Miss Dane,” he said at length, with much deprecation, “you 
know what my lord is, when disobeyed. Now, I really dare not 
deliver up this box myself; if you will do it, that’s a different 
thing.” 

“ But I am doing it, Bruff. I am ordering you to do it.” 

“Yes, miss, I know. Perhaps you'd not mind coming to the 
strong-room and taking the matter into your own hands. If ‘you 
give up the box there to the gentleman, my lord can’t well blame 
me.” 

Miss Dane did not mind it at all; she rather liked the expedition, 
especially when the handsome young stranger gallantly offered his 
arm as an escort. Down the broad staircase they went, leaving the 
fine hall to the right, and straight on through the passages to the 
strong-room, Miss Dane mincing and chattering as she walked. Bruff 
produced the key and unlocked the door. 

The cold, grey room was just what it used to be; the floor of stone, 
the windows high ; no furniture whatever was in it, but the things 
from the wreck lay indiscriminately on the flags as they had been 
hastily thrown. Releasing Miss Dane with a bow, Mr. Lydney 
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turned to the heap, his eye rapidly scanning the articles one by one, 
A look of stern anger arose to his face. 

“‘ My box is not here,” he exclaimed. 

It was a contretemps that neither Miss Dane nor Bruff had ex- 
pected—and it may be the latter felt rather relieved by it than other- 
wise. Certainly no similarly-marked japanned chest was amongst the 
articles lying there. Mr. Lydney turned to the butler. 

“Where has it been carried to?” he demanded, and his voice, 
though perfectly quiet, bore an unmistakable sound of command to 
the man’s ear. 

“Tf it is not here, sir, it was not brought to the Castle,” was the 
prompt reply. “The things were carried from the cart straight to 
this room, and I can be upon my word that nobody has been near 
them since.” 

“Tt was brought to the Castle safe enough,” returned Mr. Lydney. 
“Tf you saw the things taken out of the cart, you must re- 
member it.” 

“ A japanned box you say, sir,” cogitated Bruff, casting his thoughts 
back. “I don’t remember to have seen it. The fact is, I took no 
particular notice of the things, though I can attest that they were all 
placed in this room.” 

“Then it has been removed since,” was the rejoinder of Mr. 
Lydney. 

Bruff shook his head. “ Indeed, sir, I can equally attest that that 
could not be. The key has never been out of my own possession.” 

Mr. Lydney said no more. He felt sure the box had been re- 
moved, and he began casting his eyes around for hiding-places. They 
fell upon the door of a closet, and he pulled it open by the key 
which was in the lock. Save for a pair of trestles that leaned against 
the wall it was empty. There were no signs of the box. 

“Tt is like magic,” observed Miss Dane. “If the box was positively 
brought up in the cart, as you affirm, dear sir, the cart must have 
taken it away again; that’s the only solution I can come to. My 
brother, hearing it was yours, may have sent it to your lodgings.” 

But this hypothesis was destroyed by Bruff, who declared that 
when the cart drove away from the gate it was perfectly empty. 

Mr. Lydney appeared to consider, and then inquired at what hour 
he could see Lord Dane. Bruff, and Miss Dane too, said there was no 
certainty of his being in much before the dinner hour. They were 
going to dine early that day—six o'clock. 

Wishing Miss Dane good morning—to her great reluctance, for she’d 
have liked to keep so attractive a man by her all day—Mr. Lydney 
was shown out by Bruff, and went in search of the cart and the 
miller’s men, Bruff having readily told him where he was likely to find 
them. He did find them without difficulty, but the fact did not serve 
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him. They were a couple of dull, stupid clodhoppers, of that species 
of rustic whom we are apt to marvel at—to question, almost, whether 
they can be human beings. Possessing just sufficient brains to 
get through their day’s work at the miller’s, these two, and none 
beyond that. 

“A tin box, japanned, wi’ gilt marks outside on’t? They didn’t 
know: my lord telled ’em to pick up the things what laid on the 
shingle and take ’em to the Castle, and they did so. There couldn't 
be no box missing out of ’em, ’twarnt likely.” 

“ But I tell you that itis missing,” said Mr. Lydney. “ As to your 
not recollecting it, if you lifted it into the cart, and then removed it 
from the cart to Lord Dane’s strong-room, you must have observed it. 
It was a peculiar-looking box, very heavy.” 

The men could not remember. They moved the things for sartain 
themselves, but they didn’t mark one thing more nor another. By 
token, my lord hisself had watched the cart safe up. 

“ And you left all the things at the Castle ?” questioned Mr. Lydney. 

They left ’em all, and come away with the empty cart to fetch their 
sacks o’ wheat. 

And nothing more satisfactory than this could William Lydney 
get from them: it was all they knew. And he went home to the 
Sailors’ Rest in a mood anything but satisfactory. 

Mr. Bruff entertained an idea that there was no policy equal to that 
of “taking the bull by the horns.” Accordingly he quitted the Castle, 
after the visitor's departure, and contrived to cross that portion of the 
Dane preserves where he deemed it most likely Lord Dane would be. 
Upon seeing him (as if by accident), he went boldly up and told his 
tale of the occurrences of the morning, deprecatingly dwelling upon 
the fact that the room had been opened by Miss Dane’s orders, 
against his own remonstrance. 

Lord Dane was sitting on the stump of a tree, solacing himself with 
a sandwich and something good from a flask. Bruff stood humbly 
before him, expecting little less than that his head would be snapped 
off. Few peers visited disobedience of orders more sharply than he 
of Dane. 

“ As a general rule, Bruff, you know that what I say is law, and 
may not be violated with impunity,” cried his lordship with his mouth 
full. ‘In this instance the matter was not momentous; but I shall 
speak to Miss Dane, who appears to have been more in fault than 
you. Did you give the young man his box ?” 

“The box was not there, my lord; leastways the one he said he 
was looking after,” replied the amazed and relieved Bruff. “A tin 
box, japanned, with gilt initials outside, he described it to be. There 
was nothing answering at all to the description, your lordship.” 

“Then what brought the fellow intruding after it?” cried his lord- 
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ship, testily. “That’s just what I expected it would be,—that every 
man, woman, and child, who might have ever so remote an interest in 
the ship, would be poking themselves up to view the relics ; and it was 
for that reason I ordered you to keep the room closed. Let them go 
down with the divers, and hunt there.” 

“The young gentleman says the box was found and brought to the 
Castle, my lord,” returned Bruff, believing Lord Dane was mistaking 
the facts. “ But, as I told him, if the box came with the other things, 
there it would now be, with them.” 

“And of course it is with them,” carelessly returned Lord Dane, 
taking a sip at the flask. “It could not sink through the stone floor. 
You must have overlooked it, Bruff.” 

“Tf I could overlook it, my lord, the gentleman wouldn’t: he was 
too eager for it,” was Bruff’s rejoinder. ‘“ He said he should call at 
the Castle and see your lordship about it.” 
+» “He is welcome to do so,” replied Lord Dane, rising to resume his 
sport. 

Bruff went home again. A little before six, Mr. Lydney again 
made his appearance at the Castle, and was shown into the great 
hall—or, as they more often termed it now, the audience chamber. 
Lord Dane sent word he would be down immediately. His lordship 
had but just got home from shooting, Bruff said, and was dressing. 
He soon appeared, and received the stranger with frank politeness. 
As they stood together, that young applicant and the lord of the 
Castle, one might almost have fancied a likeness between them: both 
were tall, fine, upright men, noble men, as they have already been 
called, and both had features cast in a noble form: Lord Dane was 
the best-looking according to the lines that are supposed to constitute 
beauty, but in the other countenance there was a good sense, a keen- 
ness of intellect, a nameless power, that might have adorned a face 
older than that of William Lydney. 

“My butler has been telling me some rigmarole story about a box 
vanishing out of the strong-room,” began his lordship, in a free, cordial 
tone. “But the thing is impossible. If the box was placed in the 
strong-room, it must be in it still.” 

“The box was certainly put in the cart to be brought to the Castle, 
—to that Mitchel can testify,” returned Mr. Lydney, in a tone as 
independent as his lordship’s, though somewhat more haughty. And 
Lord Dane wondered who the young fellow could be, presuming to 
address him on an equality. “The question is, where was it put 
after it reached the Castle ?” 

“Did Mitchel take notice of the box ?” 

“Yes,” emphatically replied Mr. Lydney. “And Mitchel says that 
your lordship also took notice of it; something passed about the 
initials on it not being those of my name.” 

VOL. XVIII. x 
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“Ts that the box that’s missing ?—the one with the three gilt V’s 
upon it ?” exclaimed Lord Dane. “Oh, that was certainly placed in 
the cart: I saw the men put it in.” 

“May I inquire why your lordship should have meddled with the 
box at all ?” 

“T had the things brought up for security,” replied Lord Dane. 

“But I had claimed that particular box, had left it in Mitchel’s 
care, while I went for means to remove it; and this was represented to 
you,” said Mr. Lydney. “It appears to me that it could not be any 
concern of your lordship’s. As to safety—Mitchel, I say, was in 
charge.” 

“Were you accustomed to see much of wrecks, which I do not 
imagine you are, you would know how next to impossible it is for any 
preventive-man to stop the pilfering of the marauders that infest the 
coast. It was my duty, as lord of the manor, to take care that the 
things, recovered, remained intact,” continued Lord Dane loftily, for 
the benefit of the American; who could not be supposed to know 
much about the rights of lords of the manor, or of lords either, for 
that matter. 

“T want my property,” said Mr. Lydney. 

* And you are at liberty to take it,” was the candid answer, spoken 
ina kind tone. “Bruff might have given it to you, under the cir- 
cumstances, without waiting for my permission.” 

“ But where is it ?” questioned Mr. Lydney. “It is not with the 
rest of the things brought up from the beach.” 

“Sir, to reiterate such an assertion makes me quite angry,” tartly 
rejoined Lord Dane. “A box locked up safely in a strong-room could 
not vanish from it: it must be there still, I told Bruff so.” 

“Tt was not there to-day, when I was introduced into the room.” 

Lord Dane would not contend further. He opened the inner door 
of the hall and conducted his visitor to the passages, calling out to 
Bruff to bring the key of the strong-room. The butler did so, and 
the two gentlemen entered it together. 

“Your lordship must perceive that the box is not here,” said Mr. 
Lydney, pointing to the things as they lay on the floor. 

Lord Dane glanced at them with a keen and curious eye. When 
he found beyond doubt that the box was really missing, he looked 
confounded, and appeared on the point of losing his temper. Striding 
to the door, he shouted out for Bruff, and the man came in haste. He 
knew the angry tone. 

“Whom have you dared to admit to this room ?” demanded Lord 
Dane. “This gentleman’s box must have been removed from it.” 

“T declare to goodness, my lord, that not a soul has entered it 
except the gentleman himself and Miss Dane!” rejoined the unhappy 
Bruff, confused at the tables being turned on him in this unexpected 
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manner. “The key never was out of my pocket. The box could not 
have been brought to the room.” 

“To which other room was it taken?” asked Mr. Lydney quietly 
of Lord Dane. 

“T assure you, on my word of honour, that every individual thing 
taken out of the cart was brought to this room and to no other,” was 
the peer’s emphatic answer; and even Mr. Lydney, prejudiced though 
he was, could but acknowledge that it sounded like a true one. “The 
men had no opportunity of entering any other, and did not enter 
one.” 

“T can bear my lord out in that, sir,” interposed Bruff, turning his 
honest face upon the stranger. “The things were brought straight 
to this room through the outer passage, not the inner one: had the 
men wished to go into another room, they could not have done it. 
Besides, I was with them all the time, and my lord also was looking 
on.” 

“T can surmise how it is,” said Lord Dane: “the men must have. 
omitted to remove the box from the cart.” 

“No,” said Mr. Lydney. “I have questioned the men, and am 
satisfied that it was brought into the Castle.” 

“My lord,” put in the butler, “I watched the cart go away from 
the gates, and it was quite empty.” 

“Well, I cannot understand it,” returned Lord Dane, half testily, 
as if he would give up the affair for a bad job. “I can certainly affirm 
that the box was put in the cart; I saw the men lift it in, and thought 
how heavy it seemed to be; and I can also aflirm, if necessary, on my 
oath, that everything in the cart was brought direct to this strong- 
room. ‘The men must have lost it en route.” 

“Did your lordship notice the box after the cart got here?” asked 
Mr. Lydney. 

“No, I did not; I paid no particular attention to the things then. 
The truth is, I was impatient to be gone, for my keeper had been 
waiting for me some time. Were its contents of value? You appear 
to set great store by it.” 

“Tts contents were of great value: they consisted of documents 
which cannot be replaced.” 

“Was it your own box ?” 

“Tt was not mine; but I was in charge of it, and am responsible to 
the owner, who entrusted it to me in America.” 

“Who is the owner?’ asked Lord Dane, some eagerness in his 
tone. 

“That question is superfluous to the present matter,” was the 
reserved and haughty answer. Lord Dane smiled. 

“T allow for your yexation, sir, and all I can say is, that I hope thé 
box will soon be found. Lost it cannot be.” 

x 2 
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“Tt shall be found, if there be law or justice in England,” warmly 
spoke the young man. 

“A moment, sir. You appear to cast blame on me; surely that is 
not just.” 

“It is in my nature to be candid, even where unpleasant suspicions 
are concerned, and therefore I avow my opinion that your lordship has 
custody of the box,” was young Lydney’s bold rejoinder, and Mr. Bruff 
stared to hear it. “ Had it been lying on the beach unclaimed, as the 
other things were, when you ordered it to the Castle, I could have 
understood it; but that you should do so in the face of Mitchel’s 
assurance that it was mine, and that I was then bringing assistance 
to remove it, does appear to me to be a procedure fraught with doubt. 
I can only believe that your motive was to obtain possession of the box, 
and that you have yourself removed it from the room.” 


“Why! what do you suppose I wanted with the box ?” exclaimed 
Lord Dane. 


“T am unable to say.” 

“You are smarting under this loss, young sir, which I confess is a 
vexatious one, and therefore I excuse your language,” returned his 
lordship, with equanimity. “ Perhaps you have not reflected how void 
of foundation your suspicions must of necessity be. That the things 
were all brought to this room I have testified to you; my servant has 
done the same, and you say you have questioned the miller’s men. 
Now, this room is not near the other rooms in the Castle: it is some 
distance from any one of them; and I ask you how it would be possible 
for me to carry a heavy box, which most likely I could not even lift, 
through the passages. You may be capable of deeming that my servants 
helped me, or carried it by my orders; but I give you hearty leave to 
question them. No, Mr. Lydney, I saw the things put down in this 
room, and I locked the door upon them, and gave the key to Bruff. 
Since then their safety lies with him.” 

Bruff looked up deprecatingly, but did not again defend himself. 
He thought it very unreasonable of the gentleman to cast suspicion 
on his master, but excused it on the score of his youth and inex- 
perience. 

There was nothing to be gained by lingering in the strong-room, 
and Mr. Lydney quitted it, Lord Dane following, and Bruff remaining 
to lock the door. Mr. Lydney was sorely perplexed, and it may be 
that the good sense of Lord Dane’s defence was making its way within 
him. Only—where could the box be ? 

He had to return to the hall, for he had left one of his gloves there. 
Standing just inside it, close to the dining-room door, was Miss Dane, 
apparently having run in after a little pet dog, in reality watching for 
the handsome stranger. Her ringlets were now interspersed with 
hanging blue ribbon, and her white muslin dinner dress, sweeping the 
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beautiful mosaic pavement, was made in a girlish fashion, and also 
decorated with blue. : 

“What a fine room this is!” was the involuntary exclamation of 
William Lydney, not at the first moment perceiving Miss Dane. 

“Ay! it is that; it’s the boast of the county,” observed Lord 
Dane. 

Miss Dane came forward with a little start of surprise, dropping 
her hands and her eyes like a timid child. 

“Oh, dear sir! is it you again? Oh, I do hope you have found 
your box!” 

“Tt cannot be found,” was the answer. “It appears to have 
vanished in some unaccountable manner from Lord Dane’s strong- 
room.” 

“Vanished as the ghosts do,” she said, with a pretty simper. 

“Exactly. Only that the days of ghosts are over, Miss Dane.” 

She put out her hand when he was bowing his adieu, and he frankly 
met it,and gave it a hearty shake. Lord Dane drew down the corners 
of his lips at the young man’s presumption. If his sister was absurd, 
he had no right to take advantage of it; and would not had he been 
a gentleman, was the peer’s thought. He condescendingly bowed him 
out of the hall on his own score, and into the charge of Bruff. 

“Ts his box quite gone, Geoffry?” sighed Miss Dane, gently 
shaking back her curls and her blue ribbons. 

“Gone! It can’t be gone. It seems to have disappeared in some 
inexplicable manner.” 

“What a pity! Geoffry, did you ever see any one so good-looking 
before ?” 

“H—m,” returned Lord Dane, laughing at his sister. “ Not a bad 
figure, though.” 

“ Of whom does he put you in mind, Geoffry ?” 

“T can’t think. He does put me in mind of some one; there’s no 
doubt of it.” 

“Tt’s in his face,” she cried. “It is like Lady Dane’s, Geoffry.” 

“What Lady Dane’s?” exciaimed Geoffry, in surprise. 

“T never knew but one, Geoflry. Old Lady Dane, my aunt and 
yours.” 

*‘ Nonsense, Cecilia !” 

“But, Geoffry dear, it isn’t nonsense. I’ve rarely seen such a 
likeness in my life. It struck me when he first came in.” 

Poor Cely! As Lord Dane took her kindly on his arm to lead her 
into the dining-room, he thought what a many foolish things had 
struck her in the course of her simple life. 

“T wish you had asked him to stay dinner, Geoffry !” 

“ Ask him to stay!” echoed Lord Dane. “My dear Cecilia!” 

“Wouldn’t it do, Geoffry ?” 
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“No, indeed it would not do,” said Lord Dane. “A doubt is dawn- 
ing on my mind, Cecilia—and I have cause for it—whether this 
young American, this Lydney, is not an adventurer: a man who may 
have come into the town to pick up what he can.” 

“Oh, Geoffry! But he is so good-looking! He is like a prince.” 
~ “That's just it. I fancy he means to trade on it.” 

Miss Dane gave vent to a ery of mortification. It was genuine; 
not affected, as her cries were in general. She knew how clear- 
sighted her brother was; how generally right in his judgment; how 
charitably-judging, as a rule; and therefore she accepted the opinion 
as a fiat. But, apart from it, she had never seen any one in whom 
she could so have trusted as William Lydney. 


Cuarrer XXI. 
SBARCHING DANE OASTLE. 


Brurr meanwhile was showing out the same, adventurer or gentle- 
man, whichever he might be. The butler felt a little uncomfortable 
at this singular disappearance, and could not allow Mr. Lydney to 
go without attempting an excuse. 

“T hope, sir, you do not attribute this loss to any fault or careless- 
ness of mine ?” 

“T do not,” was the ready answer. ‘ But you must admit that 
the disappearance of the box is strange in the extreme.” 

“T can’t make it out in any way, sir. Turn it about as I will, 
there’s no opening for a probability to creep in at.” 

“Lord Dane delivered the key to you immediately after the things 
were put in the room ?” 

“That he did, sir,” was Bruff’s hearty answer. ‘After the men 
had put the things in, I followed them to the gate, and saw them 
drive away with the empty cart. I then turned back along the 
passage to the room, and there stood my lord, outside the door, wait- 
ing for me. He locked the door just in my sight, gave me the key, 
and charged me to allow no person to enter. He went out as he spoke, 
and returned but now: and as for the key, it has not been out of my 
pocket, except when I opened the door for you and Miss Dane. Now, 
sir, even allowing that my lord had an inclination to remove that box 
elsewhere, as you seem to suspect, he could not by any possibility 
have had the time, either to do it himself, or to get it done: and my 
own moral persuasion is, that the box never did come into the Castle. 
I should not say so much, sir, but for your thinking my lord must be 
in fault: which he never could have been.” 

“ At any rate, I do not think you are in fault, Bruff,” was the re- 


joinder, given with a pleasant smile, and Mr. Lydney slipped a heavy 
piece of gold into the man’s hands, 
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“Oh, sir, indeed you are too good. I—— Halloa, you young 
eavesdropper! What do you do here ?” 

The interrupting words were addressed to a boy, lingering in close 
proximity to the Castle gate. It was Shad. Mr. Lydney turned 
hastily, and thought he had never seen so queer-looking a specimen 
of young humanity. The butler pointed his finger of authority, and 
the boy shuffled off. 

“ Had the box been light, I might have thought that young reptile 
had pilfered it from the cart,” observed Bruff. ‘“ He must have stolen 
up after the cart when it came here from the beach, for I saw him 
hovering close by as the men were taking the things from it. A box 
of that weight of course he could not take.” 

Mr. Lydney strode away, overtook Shad, and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. “ What is your name ?” asked he. 

“ Please, sir, it’s Shad.” 

“Shad—what ? What's your other name ?” 

* Please, sir, I never had none.” 

“The divers recovered some things this morning from the wreck, 
and a cart took them up to Dane Castle. You followed it, I believe, 
Did you see the cart unloaded ?” 

“T didn’t finger nothing,” was the response of the boy. 

“That is not what I asked you. Can you speak truth ?” proceeded 
Mr. Lydney, a doubt crossing him whether one possessing such a 
countenance as that he was gazing on could speak it. 

Shad made no reply, except that his wide mouth parted with a sort 
of grin. 

Mr. Lydney took a sixpence from his pocket, and held it up. 
“You see this, Shad? I am going to ask you a question or two; 
answer me with strict truth, and it shall be yours. Equivocate only 
by a word, and instead of the sixpence, you shall get something not 
80 pleasant.” 

“T know what you'd ask me,” burst forth the boy, forgetting his 
usual réle of ‘simpleton, in the eager fascination the sixpence bore 
for him. “It’s about your lost box, that a row’s being made over, 
her with the three brass letters on it, and t’other thing a,top of ’em. 
I see it took into the Castle.” 

“You did ?” 

“T see it with these two eyes 0’ mine,” avowed Shad, lifting his sly 
orbs, sparkling now, to the face of Mr. Lydney. ‘It was a’most the 
last thing left in the cart; the two millers carried of it in, and Mr, 
Bruff went a’ter ’em up the passage.” 

“Where was Lord Dane then ?” 

“T didn’t see him. I think he was agone into the Castle afore.” 

“What made you follow the cart to the Castle ?” 

* Cause Mitchel had druy me off the beach, and I'd got nothing to 
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do. I didn’t follow it for no harm. I see ’em unload it, and I see it 
go away empty.” 

“You are sure it was empty ?” 

“T’se certain: there warn’t a thing left in her,” replied the boy, 
earnestly. “Master, I’ve telled ye the truth, and now, please, for 
the sixpence.” 

“Should I find later that you have not told the truth, it shall go 
hard with you,” said Mr. Lydney, dropping the sixpence into his 
hand. “But if you could only learn, Shad, how much better it is to 
speak truth than the contrary, what a vast amount of trouble it saves, 
you would never say another false word again.” 

Shad’s only reply was to shamble off, his arms flinging themselves 
about in wild delight at the possession of the sixpence: and Mr. 
Lydney went down to the Sailors’ Rest. There he at once sought an 
interview with his elder fellow-traveller, and asked his advice on the 
state of affairs. Ravensbird was called into the room, and certain 
questions were put to him, chiefly touching on the disposition and 
habits of Lord Dane. 

Mr. Home’s opinion—sitting there in his purple shade while he 
gave it—was, that Lord Dane had taken possession of the box; had 
got it somewhere concealed. A doubt certainly crossed him, whether 
it might not have been abstracted, while the cart was on its way to 
the Castle, by some light-fingered gentry, plenty of whom, Ravensbird 
said, prowled about Danesheld; and this doubt also arose to Mr. 
Lydney. 

“Tt was a conspicuous-looking box, you see,” the latter observed to 
Mr. Home; “the gilt cross and the initials rendered it so. I am, 
therefore, surprised—if the box really did go to the Castle—that the 
butler, Bruff, should not have noticed it. Lord Dane also says he did 
not observe the box amidst the things when they got to the Castle.” 

“Tf Lord Dane be concealing the box for any purpose of his own, 
he, of course, would not confess to having seen it there,” remarked Mr. 
Home. “ Landlord, what do you think?” 

“T think it amounts to this, sir: has Lord Dane a motive for getting 
hold of the box, or not? If he has, why then no doubt he has secured 
it; if he has not, I should be inclined to fancy it was abstracted from 
the cart on its way to the Castle.” 

“There's a suspicious phase in the affair, and it’s one I can’t get 
over,” said William Lydney, warmly, to Mr. Home; “and that is, 
the ordering the box to the Castle at all. Mitchel told Lord Dane 
the box was claimed by me, that I had gone off the beach to get 
assistance to move it away, but, nevertheless, he conveyed it at once to 
the Castle, and that in the teeth of a remonstrance Mitchel ventured 
to speak. I'd lay any money he has got the box.” 

_ But even allowing this hypothesis to be correct, what was to be done ? 
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Mr. Lydney felt himself in the position of a bird with its wings 
clipped. Lord Dane was Lord Dane; a great man, not to be 
approached lightly, or accused without due reason; and he really 
appeared to know nothing of the box. William Lydney walked about 
the invalid’s room in a fever of restless uncertainty, and the commotion 
could not have been altogether agreeable to the elder man. 

“What would you advise, sir?” he suddenly asked. 

“Tf you'll sit down quietly, I'll tell you,” answered Mr. Home. “I 
incline to the belief that my Lord Dane has the box ; and in that case 

T can’t talk unless you sit down.” 

Young Lydney closed the door, and sat down, stilling his restlessness 
in the best way his impatience allowed. They were alone then, for 
the landlord had been called away; and Mr. Home quietly discussed 
the matter, and tendered his opinion and advice. And as he talked, 
the younger man became more fully impressed with the conviction that 
the box was in Dane Castle, in the secret keeping of its lord. He did 
not ask himself how this could be, in the face of the improbabilities 
mentioned by Bruff ; he only succeeded in persuading his own mind 
that it was so. 

Later in the afternoon he took his way to Danesheld Hall, on a 
mission to Squire Lester, and met that gentleman coming out of it with 
Lady Adelaide. The carriage waited at the door, and they were 
apparently in a hurry. 

“T fear I have come at an unseasonable hour,” remarked Lyd- 
ney. “I wished to speak with you, Mr. Lester, on a matter of 
business.” 

It happened that Lady Adelaide had not met the young stranger 
before. She had seen him in the street, and thought him a very 
attractive man. Attractive men had charms for Lady Adelaide still, 
in contradistinction to unattractive ones, and she was gracious to Mr. 
Lydney now. 

“T hope your business can wait,” she said. “Mr. Lester is going 
out with me, and we are already late. ‘Will this evening not do for 
it?” 

“ Certainly, it shall do,” replied Mr. Lydney. 

“Step in this evening then, Mr. Lydney,” added Squire Lester. 
“ Any time ; eight o’clock or nine: when you like. Lady Adelaide 
will give you a cup of tea.” 

Mr. Lester’s feeling towards young Lydney was a kindly one. He 
had thanked him for the service rendered to Maria, and a speaking 
acquaintance had grown up between them. Mr. Lester supposed him 
to be a gentleman ; otherwise, he would never have dreamt of giving 
the invitation just proffered. 

And between eight and nine William Lydney duly arrived. But as 
the servant was showing him to the drawing-room, he arrested the 


? 
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man’s steps, saying that he would first of all see his master in private, 
So he was taken to Mr. Lester's study, and that gentleman came to 
him, 

“Tt is not a very seasonable hour for business, and I must ask you 
to excuse my entering on it,” observed young Lydney, as they shook 
hands, and sat down. “You are, I believe, in the commission of 
peace for the county ?” 

Mr. Lester nodded, 

“Then I have to proffer a request, which—which will, perhaps, 
surprise you; but nevertheless, I hope you will accede to it, I want 
you to grant me a warrant to search Dane Castle.” 

Had Mr. Lester been asked for a warrant of search for his own 
house, he could not have evinced more intense surprise. For a few 
moments he only stared at the applicant. 

“Search Dane Castle !” he echoed. 

Young Lydney entered on the explanation. The unaccountable loss 
of the box was already known to Mr. Lester, as it was to all Danes- 
held, for the place had forgotten none of its propensity for tale- 
bearin 


g. 

“Rely upon it, Mr. Lester, that box is in Dane Castle, purposely 
concealed there.” 

If anything could have added to Mr. Lester’s surprise, it was that 
assertion. But he resented the insinuation. 

“What grounds can you possibly have for such an opinion?” he 
questioned, in a tone of remonstrance. 

“JT draw my deductions from facts,” was the reply. ‘“ What right 
had Lord Dane to interfere with that box atall? Mitchel told him it 
was mine ; that I was most anxious about the box, that I had gone to 
send people to fetch it up to the inn where I was staying. In the face 
of that, he took possession of it, and sent it to his Castle. I ask what 
his motive could have been ?” 

“T do not myself see any necessity there was for his doing so,” re- 
flectively replied Mr. Lester. “As to his motive, it must have been 
zeal—over zeal that no harm should come to the things—your box 
among them. He can have no reason for detaining or concealing 
your box. If it were in his hands he would be only too glad to hand 
it over to you as tho claimant.” 

“One would think so,” was the reply, tinctured with a tone of 
sarcasm. 

“Were I to hazard a conjecture, I should say the box fell from 
the cart unseen, on its way to the Castle.” - 

“T think that would scarcely be your conjecture did you know how 
heavy the box is, Mr. Lester. It could not well fall unseen or un- 
heard ; and one of the men walked behind the cart. Lord Dane, as 
T hear, was also behind, keeping the cart in view. This supposition 


~» 
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may be put wholly aside, for the box was seen to be carried into 
the Castle.” 

Mr. Lester pricked up his ears. The last bit of information was 
new to him. 

“Seen! By whom ?” 

“A somewhat noted young gentleman of your vicinity, Shad by 
name, saw it taken in —— 

Squire Lester interrupted with a burst of laughter. “ Pardon me, 
Mr. Lydney, but the remark proves what a stranger you are. Shad! 
Why, he is the falsest boy you can conceive; he tells more lies in 
an hour than anybody else would in a lifetime. I doubt if he ever 
spoke a word of truth yet, knowing it to be truth.” 

“T agree with you in all that,” replied Mr. Lydney, who had sat 
perfectly composed until the laugh was over. “My landlord has 
told me what he is; and from my own limited observation of the boy, 
I should judge him to be an exceedingly bad boy, an habitual and 
systematic deceiver, Nevertheless, 1 avow to you my belief that in 
this instance he has told me truth. He says the two men carried 
the box into the Castle, it being nearly the last thing taken out of the 
cart, and that Lord Dane’s butler followed them in.” 

“But I thought you convinced yourself that the box was ‘not in 
the Castle ?” 

“TI convinced myself that it was not with the rest of the things. 
That it was taken into the Castle I feel certain.” 

“Then what can have become of it? You surely don’t suspect 
any of the servants of having cribbed it?” hastily added Mr. Lester. 
“ Bruff is as honest as the day ; a most respectable man ; was butler 
to the late lord.” 

“T do not suspect the servants. By what I can gather, none of 
them, except Bruff, ever went near the things.” 

It was an unlucky admission of Mr. Lydney’s. Taking away all 
semblance of a plea for the granting of the search-warrant; at least 
in the opinion of the magistrate before him. 

“Then whom do you suspect?” rejoined Mr. Lester, fixing his 
eyes on the young man. “ Surely not Lord Dane?” 

“It is a nice question, Mr. Lester; one that I am not entirely 
prepared to answer. I do believe the box to be in Dane Castle, either 
inadvertently concealed there, or purposely concealed, and therefore I 
am asking you to grant me a warrant to search for it.” 

“T cannot grant it you,” replied Mr. Lester. “I am sorry to 
refuse it; but—putting other considerations aside—I really believe 
neither the law nor the circumstances would justify it. All the 
evidence you have that the box went into the Castle is from that Shad ; 
scarcely one upon whose word we could venture to thrust the insult 
of a search-warrant upon Lord Dane. Besides, I am not sure but he 
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would have power, as the lord-lieutenant, to draw his pen_down it. 
You'll never get it from me or any other magistrate. And now let us 
go and have some tea.” 

Lord Dane was in the drawing-room with Lady Adelaide and 
Miss Lester. He had come to spend the evening, and learnt that 
Squire Lester was just then engaged with Mr. Lydney. 

“With Mr. Lydney!” echoed his lordship. ‘Oh, ay; the 
young American fellow lodging at the Sailors’ Rest ;” and there was 
a scornful, patronising tone in his comment that somehow caused 
Maria’s cheeks to burn. “ What is his business with Mr. Lester ?” 

“T know nothing about that,” said Adelaide. “We asked him to 
come in to us for an hour this evening.” 

“Here? Lydney!” was the surprised question. 

“ Yes,” 

Lord Dane drew down the corners of his lips, and mentally wondered 
in what sort of guise the American would present himself to the 
evening society of English gentlewomen. 

His doubts on the point were speedily solved. Mr. Lester came in, 
and his guest with him, in evening attire of plain black, as orthodox 
and simple as my Lord Dane’s. 

Again, let it be remarked, they did not look unlike each other, 
allowing for the difference in age. Of the same good height; of the 
same noble cast of feature; wearing the same sort of quiet black 
clothes ; and each, as it happened, the same shade of gloves, lavender. 
Maria Lester’s heart fluttered when Mr. Lydney shook hands with 
her as it had never fluttered for Lord Dane. 

It may as well be stated that Lord Dane had not as yet spoken for- 
mally to Miss Lester, or personally urged his own claims. She knew 
he wished to prefer such, and of that he was aware; but her manner 
gave him no encouragement, and he deemed it well to wait a little. 

She was a fair prize. None could feel that more deeply than Lord 
Dane felt it as she stood before him on this night, in her evening dress 
of light-blue silk, with a necklace and bracelets of crystal set in gold, 
and a single white rose in her hair. Far more lovely in Lord Dane’s 
eyes than even Lady Adelaide had been in those bygone days. 
Adelaide Errol had never possessed the sweet countenance, the gentle 
spirit, that characterised Maria Lester. 

One thing gave displeasure to Lord Dane, and that was the manner 
of Mr. Lydney. Far from appearing to feel his inferiority of position, 
he held his own just as though he were an equal. Had he been 
ennobled, as my Lord Dane himself, his manner could not have been 
easier. He seemed accomplished too, at least in music; played with 
a soft and skilful touch, sang with the quietest and sweetest melody. 


Lord Dane came to the conclusion that he had probably been a music- 
master. 
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Lady Adelaide suddenly asked if he could sing a certain duet; he 
said yes, if Miss Lester would sing it with him, and take the accom- 
paniment. Maria sat down to the piano. 

“A trifle: quicker than you played it last night,” said Mr. Lydney, 
to Maria, as he bent over her to look at the music. 

Quicker ?” 

“T think it would be better.” 

Lord Dane, standing close by, caught the colloquy, and rather 
opened his eyes. “Were you singing this with Mr. Lydney last 
night ?—here ?” he inquired of Maria. 

“Not here; at Miss Bordillion’s,” said Mr. Lydney, answering 
for her. 

And the answer by no means pleased Lord Dane. It was not at all 
the thing for Miss Lester, whether as the daughter of Mr. Lester of 
Danesheld Hall, or as his future wife, to be subjected to the chance 
companionship of unknown young Americans, cast up by the sea ; 
especially of those who assumed the manners of gentlemen. 

“What do you know of him?” abruptly asked Lord Dane of Mr. 
Lester, when the evening came to an end, and Mr.’ Lydney had 
departed. 

“Know of him? Nothing. The young fellow called here about 
his lost box, and I asked him to come in to tea.” 

“Ts it wise of you to admit a stranger indiscriminately ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” indifferently answered Mr. Lester, who hated 
music and was feeling tired to death. “It’s only once in a way. I 
dare say he'll never be inside the house again. But I think he’s a 
gentleman.” 

The morning came. And Mr. Lydney, bearing in mind a remark of 
Squire Lester's, that he would not get a magistrate to grant a search- 
warrant for Dane Castle, went direct to the police station and asked 
to see the chief officer. It was a commodious station, newly built, 
containing cells for refractory prisoners, and a good-sized front room, 
in which was a railed-off compartment, containing two chairs and a 
desk, and taking in one of the windows; the windows looking out on 

the street and the opposite shop of Minn the tailor. 

Mr. Bent was at Danesheld still: formerly sergeant, now inspector. 
He had grown portly, and was bald on the top of his head. Bent, 
however, was not in when Mr. Lydney called, and one of the subor- 
dinates invited him to a chair inside the rails, and listened to what he 
had to say. The purport of the application was the lost box ; and a 
demand that Dane Castle should be searched for it. 

The policeman shook his head with a faint smile. He could not 
take the responsibility of answering such an application himself, he 


observed, but he would report it to his superior, and the gentleman 
had better call again. 








tae 
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Little was William Lydney acquainted with the usages of the 
neighbourhood, and with Lord Dane’s sway in it, if he supposed the 
police could receive such an application and not make his lordship 
acquainted with it. The inspector himself carried it to the Castle 
in the course of the day, and Lord Dane accorded him a private 
interview. 

“Search the Castle forsooth !” ironically cried Lord Dane. “Search 
it for what? For that lost box of his? Does the American suspect 
my servants ?” 

Mr. Bent presumed that the American did. 

“Tt were more to the purpose that he permitted himself to be 
searched, for who he is, and for what he is,” cried his lordship angrily. 
“ Look at the facts, Bent. Here’s a Yankee saved from a wreck with 
what he stands upright in; he is taken for shelter to a public-house 
and remains in it; dresses himself up in new clothes like a gentleman, 
and worms himself into the best houses in the neighbourhood. All 
very well this, provided he is a gentleman; but who is to prove it? 
He is perfectly silent as to his antecedents; has been asked of them, 
to my knowledge, but does not answer; and I say it is altogether 
fraught with suspicion. How can we know that he is not an adven- 
turer, a chevalier d’industrie? For my own part, I believe him to be 
one; I have my reasons for thinking so. He spent last evening at 
Squire Lester’s.” 

Mr. Bent, who had gained experience and was moreover a tolerably 
shrewd man, was struck with the argument. Coming, as it did, from 
Lord Dane, it made all the more impression on him. 

“He has become positively intimate at Miss Bordillion’s—intimate,” 
went on the peer impressively, “and possibly so at other houses. He 
came up here, to the Castle, and got admitted to my sister, just as 
boldly as though he carried credentials in his hand.” 

“Why, there’s no knowing what it may end in, your lordship, if the 
man is really an adventurer !” exclaimed the dismayed inspector. 

“Tt will end in the neighbourhood’s having cause to repent its 
credulity ; at least, that is my opinion,” said Lord Dane. “Stay, 
don’t go yet, Bent; we have not finished about this box that he 
claims: a box which he acknowledged to me was not his own ; be- 
tween ourselves, it is just as likely to have belonged to some other 
passenger, who is gone where he can’t claim it.” 

Summoning Bruff, Lord Dane went with Mr. Bent to the strong- 
room. The butler unlocked it, and Lord Dane pointed to the things 
on the floor. 

“ Here the things are, Bent, lying just as they were thrown down 
yesterday. Does it stand to reason that if the box had been put here, 
it could have vanished of itself?—and Bruff will testify to you that no 
one could have got in to remove it; he has not suffered the key to go 
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out of his own possession. Why, it was not, as I hear, five minutes 
after the articles had been brought in, that this Lydney came, and 
he saw for himself that the box was not amidst them. Who is to 
know that he did not contrive to get it off the cart himself, and is 
making this to-do to throw the police off the scent? No end of 
unpleasant suspicions are suggesting themselves to my mind.” 

As they were to Mr. Bent’s. “A pretty fellow, my lord, to talk of 
getting a search-warrant for the Castle !” 

“Td see him hanging from the yard-arm of the tallest ship in the 
harbour before he should execute it,” haughtily spoke his lordship. 

And Mr. Bent nodded his head approvingly. 

“But,” resumed Lord Dane, “I am far from wishing to impose the 
same restriction on the police. If you, Bent, would like for your own 
satisfaction, to go through every room and examine every nook and 
corner of the Castle, you are at liberty to do so. Bruff will guide you, 
or you may goalone, just as you please. Here’s the trestle-closet,” he 
added, throwing open the door. “ Begin with that.” * 

“Certainly not, my lord, I should not think of doing so. Unless 
it would be for your lordship’s satisfaction,” added Bent, a thought 
striking him. “ Your lordship does not cast a doubt on any of the 
servants?” he added in a low tone. “The men, down yonder at the 
station, thought that must be what the American was aiming at.” 

“No, I do not cast suspicion on my servants,” coldly returned Lord 
Dane. “But there, you had better go through the Castle,” he con- 
cluded, “it will set the matter at rest.” 

And accordingly Inspector Bent did go through the Castle, search- 
ing it thoroughly, but found no trace of the lost box. Lord Dane’s 
manner had changed to one of chilling hauteur when the officer 
rejoined him. 

“Look you, inspector. When this man—Lydney, or whatever his 
name may be—shall presume to speak to you again of a search- 
warrant for Dane Castle, inquire a little as to who he may be himself, 
and what he is doing here.” 

“T will, your lordship.” 

“Understand me, Bent,” said his lordship, thawing a little, “ you 
have my private orders to do this. I wish to know who and what the 
fellow is.” 

And as Mr. Bent walked back to Danesheld, he weighed the affair 
over in his own mind, and came to the conclusion that Lord Dane’s 
view, of there being much to doubt in the conduct of this young 
Lydney, was a correct one. 











A Cale of the War. 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 
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‘Te autumn vacation had commenced. The House and the Park 
palings were up: and the police at the west end were already on leave 
of absence. The roughs of the east were coming westward for their 
vacation. ‘Trade was beginning to stagnate, as one fetching his wind 
after violent exertion. An occasional dog’s-meat man sang his 
“hbarcarolle,” on the trotton at five pm. And a very high, the 
highest personage of the realm—excepting perhaps Mr. Edmond 
Beales—had married off another daughter. A few hardly-used officials 
were still in Downing Street, drawing caricatures on their blotting 
paper, because there were no invitations to answer, and a barricade 
had been already thrown up in close proximity to Oxford Street. 
These gentle hints suggested (if there be any stronger word used 
out of Parliament we shall be glad to avail ourselves of it) a removal. 
Where to? was the question. Our old route was said to be blocked. 
The Rhine, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, the Tyrol, Bavaria, and the Saxon 
Schweiz were in the hands of a victorious army—a temperate army, 
it is true, especially in the matter of tobacco, requiring only eight 
cigars per diem each man, premiere qualité, and the best of lodging— 
but still a victorious army. Norway, Sweden, Schleswig Holstein 
(we were rather puzzled as to the coinage and government), Spain 
and Portugal, were still open to us for a short Continental tour. We 
were thoroughly puzzled. Switzerland, to be sure, was safe enough ; 
but that universal impecuniosity which appears to pervade all tribes of 
men this season, not exclusive of the Jewish tribes themselves, made 
us think twice before we encountered the bad charges and worse fare 
of our old acquaintances of Savoy. “Why don’t you go the seat of 
war itself?” enquired our friend Rascher. 

“ Because our German is a little shaky. That sort of thing did all 
very well at the Crimea, when we could talk French and be under- 
stood, and Italian and be laughed at; but German, ah! that’s quite 
another pair of shoes.” 

“T don’t see what that has to do with it,” rejoined Rascher. 

“Don't you? well then, I'll enlighten you. If you don’t answer a 
challenge intelligibly, it’s possible that the sentry might take a liberty 
with you.” 
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“Take a liberty? I don’t see what sort of liberty he could take 
with you for not knowing his mother tongue.” 

“Then I'll tell you. He might possibly shoot you, and most pro- 
bably would do so.” 

There were some such drawbacks as this to a Continental tour: and 
Ireland, as haying its peculiarities of tongue and customs, was recom- 
mended. But by great good fortune, that is, by the moderation of 
Prussia on the one hand and the cheerful submission of Austria on the 
other, peace was restored, and the Continent opened. Crowds of 
Englishmen availed themselves of the opportunity, the more gratify- 
ing, as it had been regarded as problematical for some time to come. 
Within the last month, therefore, curiosity has carried our countrymen 
over the fields of Sadowa, and Kéniggratz ; and alpenstocks have been 
in high demand in the valleys of Chamouni and Sixt. The ball is 
once more rolling; and Prussians, Austrians (henceforth, I suppose, 
they come first), French, Russians, Poles, and English, are found in 
admired confusion at the German Baths. 

Of course they are. Look now in front of the Kursiial, or Conver- 
sazionshaus at the tables without or within crowded with guests. See 
the waiters perplexed with the orders, in three languages at once, for 
a “Schopin of Hocheimer,” “ Eine I lasche Niersteiner,” “ Une bouteille 
de champagne bien frappee,” “ Brandy and water, I mean cognae,” “ Pe- 
tite monnaie for a five-pound note,” and anything else you please. 
Behold the portico, and the steps of the porticos, the Jews, Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics congregated beneath the one, ascending and 
descending the other. The newspapers, union of literature and peace, 
on the same table, at either side; the Times, Les Debats, Die 
Allgemeine Zeitung, and Polish and Russian dispatches of unapproach- 
able orthography. Go inside: Austrian and Prussian elbow each 
other for the vacant seat. The Demi-Monde in the general reconci- 
hation encounters as much stern virtue as belongs to a gambling 
woma”: the fair and fragile Russian protects her heap of gold with 
jewelled fingers from the suspicious proximity of an English stable- 
boy. He is over there to ride at the Continental mecting ; and is 
conscious to himself of being in company rather below par. When- 
ever he arrives at the dignity of a full-blown jockey, he will have 
become less particular on that score. 

We are all enjoying ourselves in our own way, thanks to the return- 
ing gentleness of the Prussian Lion. I am seated at a round table ; 
the air is soft, the stars are shining, the tobacco good but exorbitantly 
dear, the waiter inattentive to the last degree. The chink of the 
ball is heard through the open window, and diamond butterflies 
sparkle beneath the lamps, on the piquant little hats of Rosalie, 
Aspasie, and Cerise. Not ten paces from me sit three men, engaged 


in a like occupation with myself; but they have been successful in 
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attracting a waiter, and are enjoying their cognac and seltzer-water. 
Two are French and the third is a German; a fourth chair is being 
kept for an absent comrade. Carl is at play. The conversation is 
not loud, but intelligible. 

“He is winning to-night again,” says the Comte von Schwarzfeld, 
“or he would have been back.” 

“ Of course he will be ruined at last,” remarks one of the Frenchmen. 

“He takes long about it,’ says the other, whose own reign was a 
short one. 

“He plays for distraction only,” explains the Comte, “and he 
must have won several thousand florins since he has been here.” 

“Tt’s a distraction I should like amazingly,” replies Alphonse. 

“ And I, but one I never enjoyed,” murmurs Theodore. “I always 
lose.” 

“ Poor fellow !” sighed Von Schwarzfeld ; but whether in reference to 
Adolphe or some unknown person, it was impossible to say. At that 
moment there was a general move in the crowd. The steps of the 
Kursiial filled, and then disci.-ged its crowd. ‘“ What’s this ?” said one. 
“The bank’s broken,” said an ther. “There's been a row,” said a 
third. Just then Carl appeared. 

“Tt’s true the bank is broken—.‘¢hty thousand franes. It’s that 
Frankfort man again. He plays rec lessly, as if he wanted to lose: 
but Fortune always is with him. I wis. I'd backed him !” 

“ Does he play any system ? A martingule ?” 

“None whatever. He seems weary of life and money.” 

“What's the use of one without the other?” enquires Alphonse. 

“ Strange that he should be so successful !” remarks the Comte. 

“T don’t know, Schwarzfeld,” replies Carl. “The highest and most 
successful gamblers are of two kinds: either men who have never 
seen a die ora card in their lives before, and who put down rouleau upon 
rouleau quite independently of all rule : or those few who, seeking dis- 
traction for violent sorrow, are content to play regardless of ruin. I 
think Edelberg is of the latter. Ah, messieurs! there he goes.” 

As the Austrian spoke there emerged from the crowd a tall, hand- 
some man of about eight and twenty years of age: he passed beneath 
the blazing light of the pedestal lamp, and exhibited features so worn 
and haggard that they appeared to concentrate the sorrows of many 
years. ” His hair was long and uncared for. He wore a large-brimmed 
slouched hat, which partially shadowed his face, and added to its 
settled appearance of gloom. His neckcloth was loose at the throat, 
and his dress bespoke utter carelessness. He walked moodily past us, 
looking neither right nor left, and with a hurried uneven step. An 
officer in an Austrian uniform spoke to him: and he returned his 
greeting, not coldly, but with an idle indifference, as though he were 
callous to such courtesy. In another minute was lost in the gloom of 
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the allée which led to his hotel in the suburbs of the town the man who 
had broken the bank. 

The Edelbergs were a great house in Frankfort. <A great 
house in every respect. Honoured as money is honoured in such 
@ community of self-made wealth, respected as integrity, intelli- 
gence and high position deserve to be respected in all countries, 
they had given senators to the city for years. No name stood higher 
among the Burgher aristocracy than theirs, and of them none higher 
than the present representative of these virtues and wealth. 

Five weeks before the time of which we write, there were assembled in 
the principal room of the house in which they lived, a dozen Prussian 
officers. They were of every grade, of every character. They were 
drinking champagne, and the table was covered with the luxuries of a 
rich and plentiful market. They smoked, as indeed is the fashion of 
their countrymen, regardless of the handsome furniture and pictures, 
and of the fact that it was the reception room of the mansion. Their 
spirits were high and buoyant, their conversation loud and unrestrained, 
and their jokes of an equivocal character, to say the least. Orderlies 
came and went, and their wants were supplied by the servants of 
their hosts, for such, haying regard to the origin of the word, they 
might well be called. 
~ “More wine,” shouted the Baron Von Heidensturm, turning up an 
almost empty bottle, spilling its remnants on the floor, and kicking it 
towards the old servant who had been ordered to attend them. The 
old man felt the indignity, and hesitated. 

“Quick, geschwind,” shouted Rittmeister Kaiser,‘“and ask your 
master whether these cigars are the best to be had in this accursed 
place.” 

“They are the best the house affords, sirs, and eight each have been 
served to the Gnidigen Herren to-day.” Here ensued a Babel of 
voices, accordant in one thing only, the abuse of the master and the 
fare. The intendant ventured to remonstrate, and, as the dispute 
grew, in less moderate language than the self-imposed guests ap- 
proved of. 

“Silence, Schwieg Du;” and Herr Lieutenant Von Schreinfels rose 
and clanked his sabre to enforce obedience. It was not accorded by 
the old man, who felt the honour of the family to be at stake: and 
answered haughtily. In three more minutes words were turning to 
blows ; in which the old man would have had but a sorry chance. 
Already a drunken young Freiherr of a cornet had drawn his sword ; 
and, according to the etiquette of certain countries, the servant would 
have been a corpse in another moment. Indignantly he was refusing 
to obey the orders of the intruders, and to ravage his master’s cellars 
or cigar-boxes for more. 

The juncture was a critical one. Blood would have been shed; and 
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the chivalry of attacking an old and innocent man, might have been 
reserved for future legislation, or remonstrance. 

Tt was not to be: at that moment, attracted bythe noise, and really 
anxious for the safety of the house or household, the door of the great 
dining-hall opened, and a momentary interruption ensued. It was 
neither the master of the house nor a subsidiary force of Knechts and 
retainers. A beautiful woman stood before them, and between a law- 
less soldiery and an indignant servitor. She was of more than middle 
height, of a magnificent carriage, though scarcely so round and full in 
proportions as the women of her province are usually found to be. 
Her face at this moment was lighted up with unnatural colour, and 
her blue eyes shone with unwonted light: at other times clear and 
delicate, and suggestive of more than ordinary fragility. - Her golden 
hair in luxuriant masses was hardly confined by a coloured band or 
ribbon. Her dress was rich, but simple in ornament: not a jewel 
relieved the monotony of her mourning, which had been worn on her 
person, as in her heart, since the occupation of her country and her 
native city. Such was Amalia Edelberg, the only daughter of the late 
Senator, and the sister of the present Burgher of Frankfort, as she 
stood between her defenceless servant and the insolent soldiery, who 
had quartered themselves upon her brother. 

Her entrance upon the scene was so noiseless amid the confusion, 
so utterly unlooked for, that it produced even more than its due effect. 
The cornet’s sword returned to its scabbard; the Rittmeister stam- 
mered almost an apology as Rittmeisters only can stammer, with 
smothered oaths, in times or countries where the military element 
eclipses the social. All fell back, and cowered for a moment beneath 
the firm dignity and flashing eye of the loveliest and wealthiest 
heiress of Frankfort. 

“My lady,” said the old man, “this is no scene for you. I have 
done my utmost to protect your name from insult, and your property 
from plunder amongst these robbers ;” again there was a low murmur, 
a muttered oath, from the soldiers, while the old man continued, 
“your person is not safe among them, and I am powerless to assist or 
defend you; where is the master ?” 

“Silence, Gottfried; my brother is from home. Leave the room. 
I will attend to the wants of these gentlemen. They will scarcely 
draw their swords upon a defenceless woman, Prussians though they 
are; and enemy though she be.” But Gottfried stirred not; and the 
command had to be repeated before the long habit of affectionate sub- 
mission took the place of his natural fears for his young mistress’s 
safety. 

“And now, messieurs, what is your pleasure? ‘The soldiers you 
have quartered upon harmless people are incapable of supplying your 
demands; my servants refuse to do it.” 
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“Refuse, say you, young lady?” remarked the Baron von Heiden- 
sturm, on whom the good cheer had taken effect, laughing ironically. 
“Hanover and Saxony refused a great many things that we required, 
but to what purpose? Refuse, do they, to supply our just demands ?” 
and he rose, with no steady gait, and walked towards Amalia Edel- 
berg. 

‘Be seated, Von Heidensturm,” said more than one of his com- 
panions, who saw but little éclat in a dispute with a young and 
beautiful woman. “Sit down,” and they rose to arrest his progress ; 
while Amalia answered him. 

“ Yes, sir, they refuse, women and men, to place either their honour 
or their lives voluntarily at your disposal,” and a deeper blush suffused 
her features which were beginning to resume their wonted pallor. 
“They have no confidence in your inclination or profession to command 
yourselves.” 

The Baron again laughed insolently: “And who then shall serve 
us ?” 

“That will I,” said the girl, unflinchingly. 

“Come then,” rejoined he, as he resumed his seat, and relit his 
cigar, “let us have more of the old Steinberger Cabinet, and a better 
batch of cigars.” And once more the smoking and conversation 
began ; the latter, however, improving in tone in the presence of the 
girl, though unrestrained in its abuse of her countrymen and her home. 
She herself left the room, and, though detained by the entreaties of her 
household, returned with fresh supplies to her boisterous guests, who 
continued their orgies under some degree of restraint. 

In the meantime Amalia Edelberg suffered from a reaction, which 
was likely to take place after the excitement of the scene she had gone 
through. Tears filled her eyes, and all colour had left her cheeks, as 
she rose from her chair by the magnificently carved buffet to attend to 
the wants of the officers. She trembled with emotion, half anger, half 
fear, as they spoke of the “ Verfluchte Biirgerscheft,” the accursed 
Kaufleute, and of their intended reprizals for insolent opposition to the 
demands of their idolized and rapacious minister; when they boasted 
of the successes of their army over the terror-stricken citizens, and 
of their triumphs over unprotected women, her heart beat with a 
passionate regret that she was so powerless, as these half-whispered 
braggings just reached her ear; and she rose to leave the room and 
its occupants to their own wills. 

For the last minutes, too, insolent glances had been thrown at her, 
and comparisons, whose very flattery in her case added to the insult. 
Loudest in these was Von Heidensturm, who was as indifferent to the 
smothered reproof of his companions as to those of his own conscience. 
He had lived, in times of peace, a rude despot in uncontrolled power 
over his provincial retainers, and unrestrained by any bonds but those 
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of law and mutual restitution among his neighbours, What was he 
likely to be in war ? 

“ Wohin, Madchen; whither so fast?” said he, rising to detain her. 
“ By we are well satisfied with our Hebe. Worthy art thou to be 
the cup-bearer of the gods; and if thy cellar has produced no nectar, 
we have seen no lovelier representative of Olympian service. Ah!” 
said he, and he arrested her hand upon the lock of the door, as she 
was about to open it: “not so fast.” 

“Unhand me, sir. What! is there no one here with courage to 
protect an innocent woman from the insults of this monster? Is this 
the sort of reprizal which German gentlemen permit themselves for 
opposition to their long-cherished dreams of ambition? German unity, 
forsooth ! in the hands of such heroes!” but the occasion was too gross 
eyen for the apathetic indifference or active dislike which was univer- 
sally borne towards the despised and unhappy Burghers. His com- 
rades rose. 

“For shame, Von Heidensturm ; let her go,” said the Rittmeister, 
approaching the door, and himself forgetful of his previous want of 
courtesy in the more active oppression of his senior officer. 

“ Nonsense, Rittmeister. Who are these Edelbergs, that they with- 
hold their best from their conquerors, and send us some wine and old 
men, instead of their choicest Rhein wine and loveliest maidens ?” 
And the Baron still leaned with his back to the door, while Amalia, 
heated and flushed with passion, stood with her hands clasped, and her 
throbbing eyes fixed upon the Rittmeister. 

“This is no maid-servant, but the lady of the house—the sister of 
Herr Edelberg himself. Let her go directly, Von Heidensturm !” 

“Let her go, indeed! What business is it of yours, Rittmeister ?” 
and here he again attempted to take her hand. 

“Yes, let her go. It is the business of every honourable man. I 
insist upon it! By heavens, he'll be the ruin of us all !” 

“Tnsist, did you say, Herr Rittmeister ?’—releasing the hand, how- 
ever, and placing his upon his sword. 

“T did, Herr Oberste,” replied he; “this is madness, gentlemen, 
and must be prevented.” At the same moment the Baron drew his 
sword. In an instant the rest were out, and while he struck fiercely 
round, a passage was made for Amalia Edelberg. She reached the 
door amid the clash of weapons, and fell fainting into the arms of her 
brother, Rodolph Edelberg, who had just returned to his home. 

Incoherent explanations of what had taken place were not wanting ; 
and indignant reproaches were hurled against the oppressors and their 
instigators. But what of that? Was there any redress from the 
wolves to the lambs? excepting, indeed, from the dog that should 
have guarded them; and then the stream separated them. There 
was a gulf between the victor and the victim that the latter could not 
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pass. So in a few days, when Amalia could be moved, Rodolph 
Edelberg, with his sister, quitted his home in Frankfort, to return to 
it no more. What cared the army of occupation for that? He left 
his wines, which they drank; his cigars, which they smoked; his 
furniture, which they destroyed; his horses, which they rode. His 
servants had followed their master and mistress; so these men of 
valour waited upon themselves, which, indeed, they were well accus- 
tomed todo. The blessings of war were so great, that they may be 
forgiven for despising +the blessings of peace which were to come, 
They ate, they drank, they lay down to rest upon couches of down, 
and rose up to play, and at the end of six weeks returned to face the 
realities of military life upon half a thaler a day. 

Sufficient was learnt from Amalia herself of the personal indignities 
to which she had been subjected. She was a girl of very peculiar 
character. Her mind had suffered from the humiliation of seeing all 
she held dear and sacred made the sport of fortune. She had been 
taught to feel no contempt for honourable enterprise and intelligence, 
though unconnected with military prestige. She had regarded her 
brother, her father, her ancestors, as men worthy in their political and 
commercial character to be compared with the warriors and statesmen 
of any land. The Burgomaster of Frankfort was, in her eyes, as 
great as the minister of any country; and, since he had preferred to 
die to witnessing his city’s humiliation, far greater. Her brother 
was her beau-ideal of a man, equally so of a gentleman—who re- 
quired no clanking of the sabre, no ringing of the spurs, no 
glitter of the epaulettes, no swagger of the devil-may-care roysterer, 
to substantiate his claim to high breeding. There are many such in 
the great mercantile communities of the world. They may be wrong, 
which will not alter the fact; and so might she have been. These 
ties had been tested lately. Her national prejudices had been rudely 
dealt with, ‘The feelings which did her honour had been snapped 
asunder. These things had made a deep impression on her. She 
shared with her brother and his friends their hatred of the name of 
their oppressors. When the threats that had been uttered against her 
fellow-citizens came to be put in execution, they far exceeded the 
worst anticipations. Fines were enormous—not levied in accordance 
with ordinary rules of war, nor in proportion even to the reputed 
wealth of their friends, but in accordance with the malice of unjust and 
oppressive exaction. ‘Then came the personal humiliation to which . 
families of distinction were subjected—the rudeness and occasional 
violence of their persecutors. By these measures the minds of the 
victims were kept in a state of bitter excitement beyond endurance. 
But time would have obliterated these things. Not so with the scenes 
we have recorded. Amalia and her brother were made to feel in them- 
selves, apart from their nationality, the power of the resentment they 
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had unwittingly provoked. A public decree was to be visited with 
private and particular injustice; and when at length her imprudent, 
though spirited, interference to save the life of an old servant brought 
down upon her rude insults and personal assault, the indignity lacerated 
her very heartstrings. or days after the scene from which she had 
escaped she struggled between life and death. Neither came to relieve 
her ; and when the fever and delirium left her, her mind was gone. 
As her brother looked on her pale face, and large tearful eyes, in which 
fear of some inexplicable danger struggled with partial inability to 
recover the thread of broken affections, he chafed under the recol- 
lection that circumstances rendered him incapable of punishing ade- 
quately the transgressors. To what tribunal were they amenable? 
Where should he apply for justice? Justice, indeed! The only justice 
that could satisfy him would be war to the knife; and then he was 
the loser. 

A month later, his sister’s sense of the insults she had received had 
settled into permanent despondency. The highest authorities had 
pronounced her case to be irremediable. Her nervous temperament 
had received a shock from which recovery was hopeless; and, after 
providing for her temporal safety and comfort as far as he could, 
Rodolph Edelberg went forth to avenge her wrongs and his own, in 
the best manner that he might. 

His first object was a friend. He had hundreds. But a friend to 
whom he could confide the tale of his sorrows, and the calamity that 
had befallen him, were not so numerous. Hundreds would have lent 
him money to prop the failing fortunes of his house, if such he had 
needed. But he wanted one who would respect his secret, sym- 
pathise with his loss, and seek out the author of it, wherever he was 
to be found. For his home was once more free, and its occupants 
were gone. At length he found one, who undertook the office and its 
responsibilities, who followed the Baron, and found him encircled by 
his comrades, and gloating over new triumphs. 

“A message from Herr Edelberg ?” said he, laughing insolently ; 
“brought by you, sir, who are of the same Burgher class as he. You 
hold no military rank; no position beyond that of simple Kramer, 
Handworker, Tradesman—Kaufleute, if you will. Impossible! I 
fight with the enemies of my country, or—with my equals. Stay, can 
your friend Herr Edelberg find no military man of approved rank to 
bring his message ?” : 

“He shall try,” said the other; and that evening he was again in 
Frankfort. 

To us in England a blow would have seemed the easiest solution of 
such a difficulty ; but to a blow from a civilian an officer can but find 
one answer—immediate death by his sword, a weapon ready to hand. 
When Rodolph heard the termination of his friend’s suit, his first 
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resolve took no definite form. There still remained to him one 
chance ; and, though loth to do so, he adopted it. 

Amalia Edelberg had not been without suitors, and although her 
hand at the time of her illness was unclaimed, it was usually under- 
stood that her cousin, the Count von Steinbad, a Moravian nobleman, 
would have the first claim. Rodolph was aware of the affection which 
existed between them. ‘This knowledge urged him in opposite 
directions. Who so fit as his own cousin to be the bearer of his 
challenge? How difficult, should the facts be made known to him, to 
prevent him from making the quarrel his own! Upon second 
thoughts, however, he decided upon employing him, telling him only so 
much of his quarrel as he should think fit: explaining the absolute 
necessity of fighting, and that no stone must be left unturned to bring 
von Heidensturm to book. 

An armistice favoured his designs to a certain extent. Von Steinbad 
took the opportunity of visiting Frankfort in the hope of seeing Amalia 
Edelberg, and passing a few days with her. His hope was frustrated 
by her state of health, but his interview with his cousin Rodolph was 
conclusive of his determination ; and he started on his mission with 
feelings of indignation at the slight that had been put upon his mother’s 
relatives, almost as strong as those of Rodolph himself. 

By availing himself of the most rapid means of transit, the Count 
came within a mile of the Baron von Heidensturm’s quarters the 
same day. From a small inn by the wayside he caused a note to be 
forwarded to the Baron, requesting the name of any gentleman to 
whom he could refer as to the preliminaries of a meeting whicl. 
admitted of no delay. The Count was not kept long in suspense ; 
before the expiration of an hour the Rittmeister Kaiser presented 
himself. 

Von Steinbad received him with studied politeness, but a coldness 
which left no room for doubt as to the object of his visit. 

“T am a messenger from Herr Edelberg, of Frankfort.” 

The Rittmeister blushed and hung his head, for he was no bad 
type of the cavalry officer—brave, open, kind-hearted, somewhat given 
to sensual enjoyment, and thoroughly ashamed of the part he had had 
to act in the occupation of Frankfort. At all events, he had done his 
best to shield his hostess from personal insult, at the expense of a 
quarrel with his colonel. They were still together, as the secret had 
been kept for fear of the consequences. It was desirable, if possible, 
to avoid an esclandie. So he answered: “So I was given to under- 
stand by Herr von Heidensturm.” 

“T trust he has reconsidered his determination of not meeting 
him ?” 


“Tecan scarcely say so. Asa nobleman yourself, you may see the 
difficulty ——” 
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“No, sir; I see none. But to rescue you from a false position, 
I will return myself with you to the Baron’s quarters, and endeavour 
to show him the necessity of it, I had hoped that we had nothing 
to do but to arrange the preliminaries of what must take place.” 

The Rittmeister rose, and the Count, ringing a small handbell, 
which stood on the round deal table, ordered his horse to be saddled 
immediately. 

Baron von Heidensturm sat in deep reflection, awaiting the return 
of his messenger, for his mind misgave him that a Moravian officer 
might be less easily dealt with than a civilian of the city of Frankfort. 
He was determined to avoid a scandal if possible. Not that Von 
Heidensturm was afraid of fighting, but he knew well how far he 
had exceeded (not the licence given to the occupants of Frankfort, 
but) the conduct of an officer in command; and he was not willing 
that a drunken brawl should come to the ears of the Feldzengmeister. 
His safest plan, therefore, seemed still to consist in sheltering himself 
under his patent of service or nobility. He had just made up his 
mind to do so, when the Count von Steinbad and Herr Rittmeister 
Kaiser were announced. 

The Count spoke first. 

“Being unable to come to terms, sir, with this gentleman, whom I 
regard as your friend, I have taken the liberty of waiting upon you 
myself. I must apologize for doing so, but your sense of justice will 
admit the excuse.” 

The Baron motioned him to a seat, and throwing from him the 
cigar which he had been smoking at the moment of his arrival, looked 
at the Count, and bowed slightly. 

“Am I right in inferring from this gentleman’s language that you 
design to decline meeting Herr Edelberg ?” 

“T have seen no reason to change my resolution in that respect. 
Much as we are accustomed to regard wealth ——” 

“ Are you aware, sir, that I am an officer of Hussars in the Austrian 
service ?” 

“T have no reason to doubt your position, Count; it was a question 
of a third person, whom you have honoured thus far . 

“The honour, sir, I feel to be mine. I was given to understand 
that your conditions involved the presentation of the cartel by one 
of your own profession. I believe I fulfil part of them.” 

“Your personal inconvenience no man can regret more than I; but 
on reconsideration, and consultation with others, it has become 
necessary to keep strictly the line*of demarcation ——” 

“Then, sir,” said the Count, with some difficulty restraining his 
passion, “ perhaps the fact that he is a relation of mine might . 

“Might make some difference, Count, you were about to say,” re- 
plied the Baron von Heidensturm. “ And indeed it might, but ——” 
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What the Baron might have added was cut short by an impetuous 
exclamation of Von Steinbad. 

“Might! Herr von Heidensturm, it shall! The quarrel, sir, is 
mine; and I presume the objection to Kaufleute, as you are pleased 
to call the honourable families on whom you have trampled, does not 
extend to the Counts von Steinbad, or the officers of the — regiment 
of Hussars,” with which words the Count placed his card on the 
Baron’s table, and, turning on his heel, left the room. 

Tt was a fine bright morning in July, The heavy dews were still 
upon the grass, and the cobwebs spread themselves from one wild 
flower to another. The amphitheatre of high dark trees, which stood 
on the rising ground behind the city of Frankfort, threw their shadow 
from east to west, as the sun appeared to come up slowly behind them. 
Within the glades of the forest the early morning was breaking through 
the darkness, which had never been thick during the night, and the 
birds were welcoming the return of day. By one of the by-paths, 
there appeared on foot threo figures, one of whom only wore a capa- 
cious cloak, short though ample. The warmth of the morning seemed 
to need no such precaution. On the edge of the forest-trees they stopped 
and spoke earnestly. In the dark eyes and pale features of the one we 
might have recognised the strange figure that flitted past us beneath 
the glare of the lamps at the Spa. There stood the tall, commanding 
figure of the Frankforter, looking wistfully forth, and peering into the 
opposite side of the forest. Near him was the Count Von Steinbad, 
who addressed him, though slowly and solemnly, with an appearance 
far less gloomy than his own. On the face of the one was a settled 
melancholy, a hopeless despondency, a haggard, woe-begone logk, as of 
something already lost to him. On the handsome features of the 
Count was no such expression. He, too, was pale and stern: but it 
was the sternness of a danger to be encountered, and of one that was 
wont to meet dangets without despising them. The third was an 
officer in the Count’s regiment, a friend of both, and the principal 
second in the business; he produced a case from beneath his cloak, 
and looked critically at the ground. “ Von Steinbad, why was this ? 
Was nothing to be done to save my honour but this? why was I not 
allowed to defend it myself ?” 

“Nonsense, Rodolph. It was my honour as much as yours. You 
might have fought a dozen times; it never could have satisfied me.” 
At that moment the Count’s friend came forward, and whispered : 
“They are coming, Count. A la barrivre. Nest ce pas?” “ Yes,” 
said the Count: and at the same moment a “ fiacre” appeared from 
the opposite side of the open space in which they were standing. 

From this carriage descended, not three persons, but four: the two 
seconds, with their principal, the Baron Von Heidensturm; the fourth 
was the regimental surgeon, A whispered consultation took place 
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between the four, and then a gentlemanly-looking man of military 
carriage, who proved not to be the Rittmeister, advanced and saluted 
the Count’s friend. 

Some little time was consumed in the choice of ground, and the 
preparation of the weapons, of which each principal took two. Whilst 
this was taking place, Edelberg, buried in his own unhappy thoughts, 
stood leaning against a tree. It was not enough that his sister was 
dead to him, but now, instead of himself, he had risked his friend and 
cousin. And whatif anything happened tohim? poor Amalia! at all 
events she could know nothing. And if he came off scathless, what 
was the reward? Amalia again—but what an Amalia to the one Von 
Steinbad had loved. 


“« Every sense 
Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense 
And each frail fibre of her brain 
(As bowstrings when released by rain ~ 
The erring arrow launch aside) j 
Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide.” 


So they went on (save one of them, who stood absorbed in his grief), 
self-possessed, both principals and seconds, to measure the ground. 
“ Thirty paces? to advance within five of each other?” said a young 
officer of artillery, who was acting for Von Heidensturm. 

“Up to the line, I think, was agreed upon,” replied the Count’s 
friend: “but five, I presume, will do,” and he went back and spoke to 
his principal. “TI regret to say,” said he, returning, “that my man 
insists upon the barrier as agreed upon originally,” and they began to 
pace the ground. ‘ Then fifteen paces on each side of this line is the 
distance, and fire when they like.” The instructions were given to the 
principals, and the seconds were about to retire, looking as sadly on 
their work as the men themselves, when the Count turned shortly 
back and walked up to his cousin Edelberg. “I know all,” said he, 
in a low voice. “IfI die, give her that,” and with that he drew from 
his finger a seal ring, with his coronet and initials. “She'll value it 
for my sake.” Then he turned away and returned to his place at 
thirty paces distant from the Baron. 

“He doesn’t know all,” muttered Edelberg. “It’s too late now; 
but if harm befall Fritz !” and an expression of pain passed over 
the young man’s face, which bespoke his interest in the trial he was 
to go through. 

They stood face to face. The hard stern features of the Northerner 
set to a deed for which he felt his own rash and insolent pride was 
answerable. His more refined, but not less resolute adversary, of 
Southern Germany, not less pale, not less stern, but with a chivalrous 
expression on his face, the offspring of hope in a struggle for the 
maintenance of family honour and right. So Fritz von Steinbad had 
been taught to think, and thought. What was his own existence, or 
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that of a fellow-creature, to the maintenance of respect to those 
incapable of feeling it—who had passed from earth generations and 
generations before? Was not the obligation so great, that there, on 
this very field, a few paces apart, one or both should dissolve into thin 
air—should go hence, they knew not where, and be again as though 
they had never been? ‘They were both brave, both young; one was 
not all bad, one was not all good; both might have done the world 
some service, for thereto were they sent into it: but both were mis- 


- taken. Till that moment, neither had fully realized the fact that certainly 


one only would leave the ground alive. As the idea came full upon 
them, they paused and stood for a minute, eyeing each other: and if 
any weakness of purpose had been visible in either for a second, it was 
as quickly gone; and self-preservation came to aid them in their 
purpose of hostility. 

In a moment Von Steinbad appeared to have made up his mind. 
His left hand hung by his side, holding one pistol, while he raised his 
right suddenly with the other, covering his adversary, and advanced 
rapidly towards the barrier. Having reached the line, he stopped, 
again took aim at Von Heidensturm, and fired. The Baron, in the 
meantime, had stood immovably, with his arms, each hand holding 
a pistol, crossed on his breast, nearly fronting his enemy. Before the 
report could be heard, his left arm dropped, and the pistol it held fell 
to the ground: at the same time he seemed to stagger, but to recover 
himself immediately. His seconds moved toward him, and one of 
them presented him with the fallen pistol, which he took without, 
however, raising his arm. Having remained at his post, he was now 
fifteen feet from Count von Steinbad. The Count’s face flushed, and, 
from being before pale, it had now become almost red: but it was the 
dark flush of angry disappointment which coloured it. He waited for 
his adversary’s fire, who advanced to within ten paces of him, and 
fired. The light cavalry wing which he wore was torn from his 
shoulder, otherwise unscathed. A pause again ensued. Ten paces 
separated the combatants, and they had each one pistol remaining. 
The Count could advance no further; nor was it probable that Von 
Heidens®urm would do so. Again, therefore, the Count fired: and 
this time palpably with effect, for the Baron staggered some paces 
forward and fell, his weapon still undischarged in his hand. His 
seconds immediately ran towards him, offering him assistance, and 
under the apprehension that there remained nothing to be done, 
excepting by the surgeon. He rose on one elbow and waved them 
off; and, though his face wore the hues of death, so fearful, so 
ruthless was its expression, that they stood aloof, while Edelberg and 
his friend walked towards the Count, imagining that their man might 
be removed from the ground, and that it only remained to them to 
assist the wounded, Not so. 
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“ Messieurs, it’s my turn, I believe” (“Jetzt fange Ich an”); and 
he dragged himself yet a pace or two nearer*to his foe. “It’s my 
turn now ;” and, raising himself almost to a sitting posture, he looked 
the Austrian bitterly in the face. The Count was pale.as death, for 
he saw the cold-blooded malice which lit up with a gleam of light the 
dying eye of the fiend before him. Astonishment paralyzed the seconds 
of either party ; and when one word of remonstrance fell from his own, 
his only reply was: “ You have not two bullets in your body.” 

Von Steinbad’s honour, which brought him to the stake, would not 
permit him to flinch when at it—in the presence, too, of an enemy 
and his friends, so lately victorious over his country. He stood, and 
the fire flashed from the pistol—he leapt into the air, and fell dead at 
the feet of the Prussian. At the same instant, a cold shudder passed 
over the frame of the wounded man, and, turning deliberately round, 
he dropped on his face, and died. 

“Save yourselves, gentlemen,” said the doctor; “my art is useless 
here; we must be beyond the Grenze, the boundary, before this is 
discovered, or we shall fare badly ;” and he summoned the driver of 
the fiacre. “A duel in time of war is unpardonable.” 

“ Would to God we had thought of that before!” said the young 
artilleryman. 

But Rodolph was by the side of his friend, vainly calling upon him, 
and as vainly stanching, with his handkerchief, the trickling stream 
which flowed from his friend’s left breast. Where was his revenge 
now? Where was the object of it? All his bitterness was against 
himself. All that he had felt—all that he would have done—remained 
only for his own head. “If harm befall Fritz!’—and harm had, 
indeed, befallen him. Against whom were his threats to be directed ? 
Against whom but himself? He was incapable of reasoning upon it; 
but it came home to him sorely—the whole of the mischief he had 
done, and the misery he had caused—in one moment of time. The 
widowed mother he had bereaved of a son—the sister No, he was 
saved the completion of his wretchedness by the knowledge of her 
misfortune. She, at least, could suffer no more. 

As he leant down to press his lips to those of the murdere man he 
fell insensible upon him, and was removed from the terrible scene only 
by the united strength of his companions. 

Days elapsed, and peace was confirmed, but the terrible tragedy was 
the theme of many a tongue. The history was known, and conjecture 
was not much needed to fill up the gaps of the Rittmeister’s explana- 
tion. It mended no hearts, but it exonerated, in some measure, the 
chief surviving actors ; and the search became less active, and the pur- 
suit of justice less sure. Military honour is not yet satisfied with 
fighting the battles of a country; it must have some of its own. 

Days elapsed, and Rodolph Edelberg could bear no longer the 
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agony of suspense ; he must visit Frankfort once more. He must go 
and look at the wreck of his house, and see in the body the ruin of his 
hopes; and the city was once more free. It was night when he 
reached the house in which he had left Amalia, and he was not, there- 
fore, surprised ‘to find it in almost total darkness. An old servant 
replied to his summons, and ushered him into the large sitting-room 
on the right of the porte cochere. 

“My sister, Martha?” said he impatiently, and looking out from 
his hollow eyes at the woman, who was proceeding to light the 
room. 

At the question, however, she stopped. “Then the gnddige Herr 
has not heard.” 

“Heard what?” and he rose from a chair into which he had 
thrown himself in his fatigue. ‘“ Heard what ?” 

“ The Fraulein is—,” and here the woman hesitated, and the tears 
began to fall; but Rodolph had borne much, and, whatever it might 
be that awaited him, he determined to know the worst. So he said: 

“ Ts dead, you would say, Martha? God be with her! It is better 
it should be so. Sit down, Martha, and let us hear all about. The 
rest of you are in bed, I suppose? Now, tell me all.” 

But Martha was more frightened by his calmness than she would 
have been by his most angry mood, and feared to tell him all at once 
the truth. Martha’s creed was a common one with her class—that 
death was the worst of misfortunes, and swallowed up all that was 
good to live for—hope ; so her young mistress’s death had to be dragged 
out of her through tears, lamentation, and woe. 

“ And she was buried yesterday ; and my aunt, who was with her, 
left only this morning?” and Rodolph’s voice scarcely faltered. 

Yes, that is so.” 

“ And she continued unconscious to the last ?” 

“ Unconscious ?” repeated Martha, who was not quite sure what 
limit was attached to the word. 

“ T mean, she was unconscious of everybody and everything about 
her, as she has been since her fever.” 

“No, sir; she knew me and her aunt, and asked for you. She 
wasn't quite right like, but she was better—more of herself—and 
began to read a bit at odd times.” 

Rodolph’s face lost its impassiveness, and his eyes filled with 
tears, as he repeated, “ Read a bit. Then poor Malchen was 
better ?” 

“ Yes, she was reading, or trying to read, when she was taken in 
her last fit, She never spoke again. I was in the room at work, 
looking at her as she sat in her chair, and wondering whether her hair 
would come again as it was before, when she just threw up her arms, 
and gave a shrick that might ha’ woke the dead. When I got to her, 
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her eyes were fixed, and she died that night. She never spoke 


again.” 

“ And what was she reading, Martha ?” 

“ Well, I don’t rightly know. It was a newspaper of some sort, I 
think ; but the room has been left just as.it was against your return, 
and it lies there now, most likely.” 

Rodolph took the light from the table and walked up stairs. Yes, 
there it was; a newspaper a fortnight old, containing the fatal news, 
which had been so carefully concealed from her while she was incapable 
of comprehending it. Fatal error! it might have added to his own self- 
condemnation to have had to tell her; and how would he have done 
it? “ What is, is best, after all,” and then he left the house. 

Within a week the property of the Edelbergs was publicly an- 
nounced for sale. Frankfort was no longer their home. Rodolph 
himself had disappeared, leaving his worldly matters to be wound up 
by a friend, and taking with him large sums of money in specie and 
notes. From that day, urged by some strange infatuation or anxiety 
for distraction, he had done nothing but play. He sought no com- 
pany, would bear with none ; but in every place where play was most 
easily accessible there was he to be heard of. He sought ruin where 
many a man seeks wealth, and found wealth where others find but 
ruin. Those who knew nothing of his history envied his fortune ; and 
as he crossed the gardens, haggard and worn, after his fruitless exer- 
tions to forget himself, Adolphe exclaims, “Lucky fellow!” and 
Alphonse wishes that “I were he.” Paris, Homburg, Wiesbaden, 
Baden, know and fear him, for he bears a charmed life, and breaks 
banks almost as fast as they can be supplied. In a few weeks he is 
sick of his successes, which are more monotonous than losses, which 
might give him a new excitement. He prays for madness, and_ his 
prayer is heard; but it is not the madness which scares memory from 
her seat; it is rather the mania which pricks and spurs the willing 
horse, and goads the imagination with phantom shapes of uncom- 
mitted wickedness. There is no escape for him from himself. The 
ruin that he courts flies from him, and he is too miserable for even 
success to affect. 

We watched him fade away slowly on his dark and lonely way, 


laden with spoil. It was the last time we saw him. He destroyed 
himself that night. 
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Chrough Somerset. 


Tue county of the Sumorsate, although as a whole more pleasant 
than picturesque, contains fine incidents of scenery in the Quantock 
and Mendip hills, and in the great forest of Exmoor. And its eccle- 
siastical antiquities are very fine, seeing that it is wealthy in cathedral 
cities: Bath and Wells are all its own, and of Bristol it claims a 
portion ; while Glastonbury is unquestionably the oldest seat of that 
early Christianity in Britain whose actual origin is untraceable. 
Joseph of Arimathea is claimed as the founder of the faith in this 
island by local legend—and even legends are sometimes true. Of that 
fine province, which we call the West of England, Devon is certainly 
the most beautiful county, and Devonshire men are the most character- 
istic race ; they have always been lovers of adventure, from the days 
of Drake and Raleigh to the days of Colenso and the Kingsleys. The 
Somerset folk, dwelling in a quieter district, with no wild rivers like 
Tamar and Dart, with a muddy and sluggish sea upon their coasts, 
have always been cast in a more bovine mould. Bristol, however, 
years ago the second of England’s cities and the capital of the West, 
has drawn to itself a strong and restless life; the Bristolian still 
differs perceptibly from the dwellers in other cities, though not quite 
so much as when he rioted in Queen Square, and worried Sir Charles 
Wetherall. If Mr. Hussey Vivian’s theory about coal—that it is to 
be found almost everywhere—should turn out to be correct, England 
may yet find the men of the West taking again the lead, which they 
lost when the wealth of the coalfields concentrated manufacture in 
the North. 

A delicious morning of August, with a cool fresh breeze driving a 
few fleecy clouds over a light-blue sky, and I look once more from the 
railway station upon that pleasant city of Bath, crescent rising above 
erescent from the Avon. Twenty years or thereabouts must have 
passed since I set foot in Bath, though I have caught many a glimpse 
of it from the rail. ‘William Beckford was alive in those days—the 
marvellous millionaire who wrote ‘‘ Vathek” and astonished Byron. We 
used to see him riding slowly along the streets, followed by his groom 
with a bag of coppers for the poor; and, whenever he dismounted, the 
groom transferred himself to his master’s saddle, apparently to keep it 
warm. Well do I remember the sale after his death of his superb 
collection of things curious and beautiful. The old tower-builder, who 
had a passion for stony summits and far prospects, lies sarcophagized 


in red granite beside his last high edifice on Lansdown. But, alack ! 
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those two swift-flown decades have taken away more than the eccen- 
tric millionaire. Where are the pretty girls (Bath is famed for pretty 
girls) with whom I used to pic-nic long ago on those green heights 
around the city of thermal fountains? What a chill this great interval 
of time gives one, when re-entering as a stranger a city wherein there 
were troops of welcoming friends! If we could meet again, I and 
some delicious little creature of eighteen or so with whom I carried on 
innocent flirtation, how uncomfortable we should feel! Youth is not 
at the helm now, or Pleasure at the prow; too probably, while Business 
steers, Caution is keeping a sharp look-out ahead for those con- 
founded rocks of Insolvency. I recollect writing, when I dwelt on 
one of the Channel Cyclades, a reminiscent lyric—whence, with edi- 
torial permission, I propose to make a brief extract: 


** City on the sinuous Avon— 
‘Tranquil town, from tumult free— 
Memory, poetic artist, 
Loves to picture thee. 
Idly haunting crag and headland, 
While I ponder careless rhymes, 
Comes a weird and wandering echo 
Of the Abbey chimes.” 


Those Abbey chimes! ‘They are indissolubly connected with my 
recollections of Bath. They are “bewildered chimes,’ like those 
mentioned by Wordsworth, and bewildering to the hearer. What 
queer old hymn-tune they play, I forget; but often still do I hear it 
in my dreams, as when I lodged beside the ladder-carved western 
front. And to hear it again to-day is like travelling back a few years 
towards my joyous youth. One more stanza: 

“ City, too, of literati— 
Poets dwell there, not a few— 
Many of thy lovely daughters 
Are a little blue! 
Sapient owlet of Athena 
Perches on their slender wrists. 
Critics love thee—politicians, 
Archeeologists.” 

As to poets, Walter Savage Landor, whose verse ran clearer than 
that of any English writer since Chaucer, was a lover of Bath; there 
also dwelt (and probably still dwells) one John Edmund Reade, who 
was the most remarkable of English poetasters before Mr. Tupper was 
discovered. Of him Landor wrote : 

“ A crouching bear inopportunely bit 
Thy finger, Reade. 
It should have been ere thy first verse was writ— 
It should indeed !” 
And that many of the daughters of Bath are tinged with blue is doubt- 
less as true now as ever. It is the very city for the azure hose. Its 
life has a quaint quietude, amid which you may almost hear the sim- 
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mer of the steaming waters which lie beneath its soil. It has no 
vigorous aspects of commerce and manufacture ; it is not worried by a 
penny daily newspaper ; it pleasantly blends a youth of folly with an 
old age of cards. Its pavements are a trifle too hot for sensitive feet, 
whence it is said there comes an abnormal development of the abori- 
ginal ankle. But I saw some pretty ankles in Bath. 

I did not sleep there. For me, it is a haunted city, and I preferred 
getting beyond the reach of visions of the past. One or two sentimen- 
tal pilgrimages I made to places which friendship had rendered sacred, 
or flirtation pleasant, to the remembrance; but it was as empty an 
affair as the endeavour of the monk, when they unburied Queen Guine- 
vere at Glastonbury, to seize a tress of her wondrous golden hair, which 


crumbled into impalpable dust at his touch. To quote Charles Lamb’s 
melancholy music : 


“ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 


Wherefore, fortified by oysters and chablis at the York House, I 
started for Wells, along what was a portion of the old Roman Fosse 
way, from the north to Totnes. The road is rather a dull one, though 
it rises breezily over the downs: but at the old village of Stratton on 
the Fosse (the street-town on the Fosse) you turn to the right towards 
the Mendips, avoiding the dreary stocking-making town of Shepton 
Mallet. Here the aspect of affairs greatly improved. Somewhat 
weary—for twelve miles of a dull country are more tiresome than 
twenty of scenery crowded with sensations—I rested on a bench in 
front of the Old Down Inn, and drank some abominable cider. “ Zum- 
merzet zider” is a proverb for badness ; and Somerset is almost as bad 
as Wiltshire in the matter of wayside inns. The Berkshire single- 
stick man in “The Scouring of the White Horse,” who had to hit his 
Somersetshire opponent five times on the head before he could draw 
blood, remarked: “ You see, mates, there’s no cumulation of blood 
belongs to thay cider-drinking chaps, as there does to we as drinks 
beer.” The old gamester was right. Berkshire beer is wretched 
enough, except such homebrewed as I drank at Kingston Lisle; but 
Somerset cider is worse. By-the way, the Berks people are crying 
out to have the White Horse re-scoured [see the Reading Mercury, 
passim|. Why doesn’t the member for Lambeth come down and 
do it? 

Soon after this humble refreshment, I passed Lechmere water, which 
is not exactly what we call a mere in the lake country, but is a 
pleasant pool to look at in a dry shire, where no water is. A joyous 
south-west wind, happily rainless, meets me all the way as I descend to 
where the city Wells lies amid its guardian hills. How well those old 
builders of cathedral and abbey knew how to choose a site! You might 
compare Wells to a magical city defended by giants. And, confident 
z 2 
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in such colossal defence, it is the drowsiest city in England. The 
canons of its cathedral live the very tranquillest of lives: they grow 
pines and practise photography. You may stand a whole day in the 
market-place and not see a mortal. The drip and tinkle of its scatu- 
rient waters are audible on a quiet day half way up the Mendips. But 
extremes meet: in this silent city, rather more than a decade ago, 
Archdeacon Denison preached those famous sermons of his which 
horrified Low Churchmen, and resulted in the immortal case of Ditcher 
versus Denison. Imagine the polemic Archdeacon (“George without 
the drag on,” as one of his brilliant brothers called him) choosing 
somnolent Wells as the city wherein to explode his theological sky- 
rockets! It was as if one were to set up a treadmill in the Castle of 
Indolence. 

Bishop Jocelyn, who founded Wells Cathedral in the thirteenth 
century, seems to have been an unusually fine old fellow, even among 
the prelates of that magnificent epoch. 

“* Of prelates by birth the age was once prolific— 
Now we've but one, and he’s in the Pacific,” 

wrote somebody long ago, referring to Bishop Selwyn; and certainly 
it seems to me that the thirteenth century was the very time when 
both bishops and kings were born to their functions. Any way, Bishop 
Jocelyn’s miraculous west front, a gallery of superb statuary, was a 
work worthy of a great prelate. Both for beauty and historic signi- 
ficance, that series of statues (half of which are either colossal or the 
size of life) has nothing in England to rival it—certes, nothing that 
we in these latter days can do, when the newspaper is killing the book, 
just as the book killed the cathedral. Architects and their subordinates 
were poets six centuries ago. Witness the wonderful Resurrection 
series in the sixth tier of this west front! witness especially the divine 
conception of Eve’s Creation! witness again—as deliciously grotesque 
in stone as Robert Browning in words—the capitals of the transept : 
one man with a toothache, another taking a thorn from his toe, and 
another whistling obstreperously, and so on! Ay! there were poets 
in stone when Jocelyn was Bishop of Wells. 

How beautifully calm and quiet is the Cathedral Green, with the 
quadrangular Deanery to the north of it! This was the charming 
decanal retreat which inspired certain Pracdesque verses called “The 
Dean’s Daughter” : 


“ Calm, silent, sunny: whispereth 

No tone about that sleepy Deanery, 
Save when the mighty organ’s breath 

Came husht through endless aisles of greencry. 
No eastern breezes swung in air 

‘The great elm-boughs, or crisped the ivy : 
The powers of nature seemed aware 

Dean Willmott’s motto was Dormtvt.” 
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That divine oriel which overlooks the Dean’s delicious garden wants 
nothing for perfection save a sunny head looking serenely forth on the 
serene pleasaunce. But perhaps the most striking thing in Wells is 
the mighty stair of the Great Hall, which came to grief first in the 
Reformation days, and was thoroughly stripped under Cromwell. 
Verily it must have been a glorious room in the days of old, with its 
roof of mighty oak timber, and its nine great windows, splendid as 
sunset. But reformers, religious and otherwise, have had their wicked 
will with it. 

You always get good fare in a cathedral city ; wherefore I need not 
praise the antique hostelry which received me at Wells. ‘“ Boots”— 
they preserve that old-fangled name in the west—was rather a 
nuisance. He decided that it was my duty, early'next morning, to 
visit Wookey Hole, and the Banwell caves, and the Chedder caves, and 
soon. Now, I hate caves. Their entrances are always low and dirty ; 
there is nothing to see but darkness. I have not the slightest pleasure 
in worming myself through holes, reptile-fashion, just to see a few 
bones, and stalactites, and stalagmites, at the end. But I could not 
convince hereof the incredulous boots: he thought I was “ chafting” 
him; and I could not silence his intolerable pertinacity until I had 
used language of a more emphatic character than seems consonant 
with the ecclesiastic dignity and repose of a cathedral city. 

Early in the morning, resolutely avoiding all caverns, I started for 
Glastonbury, six miles off. As I traversed this rather uninteresting bit 
of road, raised above the flats upon materials taken from the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey, I was fortunate enough to gain a companion. 
He was a pedlar. I like pedlars, as did my friend Wordsworth ; and 
this fellow, though neither as witty as Autolycus nor as sage as Words- 
worth’s peddling hero, was very pleasant. He was on intimate terms 
with all the skeletons resident in all the great houses of the West. 
Some of the stories which he told me would make the fortune of a sen- 
sation novelist. I dare not tell them here. But he was not solely 
romantic and sensational, he was also etymological. He was a Somer- 
set man, proud of his birth, full of belief that his race are still the 
purest Saxons, speaking the purest dialect. As we walked towards 
Glastonbury Tor, he lectured most eloquently on this matter. He 
produced from his pack a volume of poetry, by an author whose name 
is Barnes, written in the Doric of the West. Good poetry, be it 
known—some of it idyllic as Theocritus, and in the very style of the 
unique Sicilian ; some of it lyrical, with a real English lilt. Indeed, 
so delighted was I with the book that I persuaded my friend the ped- 
lar to sell it me, though it was his favourite companion from village to 
village. He knew where to get another. 

And, as I lunched at the quaint old pilgrims’ inn at Glastonbury, 
where the black bull of Clare meets the white lion of Mortimer, I 
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glanced over this volume of verse, and concluded that my Somerset 
Autolycus was right both as to the beauty of the dialect and the ex- 
~ cellence of Mr. Barnes’s poetry. Seriously, the language of the West 
(Mr. Barnes chooses Dorset as his type) is very rich and pregnant. 
Some of its words would be of worth in the ordinary poetic language 
of England—as, for example, gregle, for the blue bell of the woods, a 
diminutive which suggests at once the grey-blue of the flower. Botany 
and poetry osculate when the Somerset man calls the hawthorn-berry 
a pixy-pear—the pixies being the fairies of the West Country. Among 
the words which, provincial in England, have got into Yankee slang 
—whence it will doubtless be promoted to American language—is 
dander, a Western word from the Anglo-Saxon tynder, and of course 
cognate with the common word tinder. The root is tynan, to set on 
fire or enrage. The slang of one epoch becomes the language of 
another ; the Doric of one people becomes the Attic of another. 

Thus did I meditate at the George Inn at Glastonbury, after part- 
ing with the philosophic and poetic pedlar. I was in Avalon: yet 
King Arthur’s Laureate was not the poet that enchained me. Unques- 
tionably this old abbey town is in 

“ The island-valley of Avilion, 


Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 


So the modern poet, borrowing from the ‘‘ Odyssey,” describes the valley 
of orchards (for Avel means merely an apple): but in “Le Morte 
d’Arthur” of the Harleian MS., the older minstrel simply sings: 
“ The kynge spake with a sory sowne, 
‘I wylle wende a lytelle stownde 


In to the vale of Aveloyne, 
A whyle to hele me of my wounde.’” 


Although remote antiquity has left no recognisable traces here, the 
earliest portion of the ruins being of Henry II.’s time, yet the strange 
traditions of the place haunt the imagination. I climbed Weary-all 
Hill, where Joseph of Arimathea is said to have rested after long pil- 
grimage from Palestine. Looking down upon the pleasant valley, 
surrounded by the blue arms of a river where now there are only 
marshes, he struck his staff in the ground. Though it was Christmas, 
the thorn-staff burst into instant blossom, and the weary traveller 
knew that here he was to rest. Holy thorn-trees, scions of the Arima- 
thean’s staff, bloom at Christmas still, I am told—a fact which to many 
minds sufficiently verifies the legend. A very beautiful legend, in any 
case, 

The myth of Arthur appears to make that poetic hero the contempo- 
rary of Joseph of Arimathea. For it narrates that Lancelot, head of all 
Christian knights, once stopped at a castle where dwelt King Pelles, 
a cousin of Joseph. While they sat at table, there flew through 
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the window a dove, bearing in its beak a censer of gold, whence issued 
most exquisite fragrance. Then entered a maiden with a golden bowl, 
before which King Pelles worshipped, and the table was suddenly 
spread with delicious food and rare wine. When the apparition had 
venished, Lancelot was informed that this was the Sangreal, and that 
a knight yet unborn, who should sit in the Siege Perilous, was destined 
to find it. King Pelles was aware that his daughter Elayne was to be 
the mother of the stainless knight, and was eager to wed her to Lan- 
celot ; but that hero was accustomed to be persecuted in this particular 
way, and came unhurt out of the flirtation. However, there were 
magicians in the land in those times, and by the aid of one, King 
Pelles carried out his design. Hence was born Sir Galahad, the 
stainless knight, of whom it is written: 


“ My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 

This Elayne, be it observed, is not the same with the maid of Astolat, 
whose episode came much later in Lancelot’s career. It is the tradition 
of the West that Joseph of Arimathea, and Arthur and his queen, 
were buried at Glastonbury Abbey; and in the time of Henry IL., 
search was made for Arthur’s grave. Far down, was found a stone 
inscribed: “ Hic jacet sepultus inelytus Rea Arthurus in insula 
Avalonix.” Beneath it was a great oak coffin containing a mighty 
skeleton ; while in another near lay Guinevere, her abundant golden 
hair strangely apparelling her fleshless shoulders. But a monk who 
stood by grasped the shining tresses, and they fell to dust. Edward I. 
had the relics placed in a splendid shrine before the high altar. 

Haunted by memories like this—not to mention the more humorous 
tradition of Abbot Dunstan, who in this place wrought at the forge, 
and seized with his tongs the nose of the fiend when he intruded in 
the form of a beautiful woman—lI tried hard to realise the old heroic 
and religious life which lies hid under successive strata of myth and 
poetry. Vain the effort! What edifices of worship stood here cen- 
turies before the beautiful buildings, now ruinous—what manner of 
dwellings preceded these quaint old gabled houses, themselves so old- 
fangled—are questions to which the antiquary may give an approxi- 
* mate answer; but who can people the old town with the men and 
women who trod its streets thirteen centuries ago? Those yellow- 
haired, blue-eyed Saxons had, probably, found their way to England, 
but not to Avalon ; and the old aboriginal race, whose ancestors gave 
Cesar so much trouble, what were they really like? These things I 
asked myself on Weary-all Hill, below which the antique town lies 
cruciform, grey churches rising above red-tiled houses; but when I 
crossed the valley, and winded myself in the steeper ascent of Glaston- 
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bury Tor, on whose summit arises St. Michael’s Tower, I looked forth 
upon a wider world of hill and vale, with the Channel Sea shining in 
the west, and consoled myself with the theory that human nature is 
the same everywhere and at all times—unchangeable in its essence. 
I was standing, as this solace occurred to me, just where the last 
Abbot of Glastonbury was hanged and quartered by order of our 
“reat Conservative reformer,” Henry VIII. Below me, on fields 
where grapes once grew for the delectation of abbots, the wheat was 


standing in abundant sheaves. I opened my friend the pedlar’s volume, 
and read : . 
“The groun’ is clear. Ther’s nar a ear 
O’ stannin’ carn a-left out now, 
Var win’ to blow ar rain to drow; 
*Tis all up siafe in barn ar now. 
Here’s health to thae that plough’d an’ zow’d ; 
Here’s health to thae that reap’d an’ mow’d, 
Aw’ thae that had to pitch an’ luoad, 
Ar tip the rick at Harvest Huome. 
The happy zight—the merry night— 
The men’s delight—the Harvest Huome!” 


And it occurred to me that perchance it would be wiser for us to try 
and understand the ploughmen and reapers around us, living men who 
are come-at-able, than to waste time in a vain effort to realise the 
“ancient Briton” on whom Sir Lancelot of the Lake was founded. 1 
also, looking at Brent Knoll, a dozen miles off, thought of a gallant 
Churchman who dwells thereby, the most humorous and most pug- 
nacious of archdeacons, whose love for harvest homes is nobly charac- 
teristic of the poetic and religious soul of the man. 

I had fully intended to stop at Somerton, a pleasantly situate town 
which gave the county its name, and thence to visit Taunton, the most 
elegant town in Europe, and thence to Exmoor, to get a sniff of my 
native Devon over the border, and a look at the wild ponies and wilder 
red deer; but a friend had promised to meet me at Glastonbury, and 
he met me—in a tandem-cart, whose team reminded me of my friend 
Mr. Cayley’s poetic description : 

“ Though one leader twice 
Came round the shafts, with nose almost to meet his 


Driver, the present-minded Wilton beat his 
Head with the whip’s butt-end.” 


My friend will, in time, be a parson ; if he preaches his sermons at the 
pace he drove me to North Curry, he will seldom bore any one. There 
is nothing to describe at this village, except my friend, who perhaps 
might not like me to tell the public that he is better at cricket than 
at the Greek Testament, or that his Paley is not equal to his croquet. 
There is, they tell me, a quaint festival every Christmas in honour of 
King John, who, I fancy, was not quite so bad a fellow as one’s 
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“ History of England” maintains. However, I was obliged to stop at 
North Curry so long that I perforce missed Exmoor, which I must 
now leave till the happy Fates take me to my own county. 

Burgh-Walter, by its aborigines (famed for electoral purity) called 
Bridgewater, I did not visit; nor Burnham, Clevedon, Weston-super- 
Mare—places well known to me of old, where people with fervid 
imaginations bathe in the mud of the Severn estuary, and fancy it is 
the sea. No—having been foiled in my endeavour to reach the border, 
I took steam, and found myself at Bristol, a city much to my taste. 
Well do I remember it a quarter of a century ago, when the ghost of 
Felix Farley still walked (a right hospitable ghost); when my friend 
Walter Thornbury permeated his sensitive imagination with its anti- 
quities ; when the Bishop of Oxford’s pet preacher preached at Lower 
Easton. Ah! times have changed: the Bush Inn is a thing of the 
past ; the Clifton Suspension Bridge is completed ; and there is no one 
left who remembers John Eagles. Dear old dirty Bristol, with thy 
streets of corn and of wine, how well I love thee! How gladly would 
I see once more the slightly stooping form of the most gigantic jour- 
nalist (save Jacob Omnium) that ever stepped, passing the Post Office 
to do his matutine marketing! How gladly would I taste once more 
his white port wine! 

But I am getting sentimental when I ought to be descriptive. 
Well, the first thing that catches the railway traveller's eye is 
the church of St. Mary Redcliff: it is the finest parish church in 
England: 

“ The pride of Bristowe and the Western londe.” 
Its marvellous atmosphere of antiquity inspired Chatterton— 

“ The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in its pride.” 

I went (I always do) to the White Hart, which I venture to recom- 
mend for various reasons. One is that you always get your wine well 
iced ; another that the bar, where charming nymphs hand you deli- 
cious beverages, is a capital place to hear the city gossip. I don’t 
mean to say a word against the more pretentious White Lion, next 
door: but the White Hart hath a superior piquancy. The Lion was 
intended for graver travellers than I: Prime Ministers, Archbishops, 
and the like. 

Bristol has much picturesqueness, much mystery. The old city, 
unless Iam greatly mistaken, will again vindicate the vigour of its 
people. They are rather stagnant now, these Bristolians; but whoso 
dwells among them is impressed by a sense of unmistakable power. 
A ruling race, these men; the flower of the Western land; whom, 
if the North has for a time outrun, it is simply the accident of at- 
tainable iron and coal. Bristol against Liverpool, in the far future, 
to my mind. 
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To describe the quaint corners of Bristol, familiar to me in my boy- 
hood, would take by itself an article. And I have not, in good truth, 
space to depict the clamour of the narrow chief streets, the pictur- 
esqueness of Old Market Street, which belongs to the Middle Ages, the 
tranquillity of College Green, the more tranquil and indolent tran- 
quillity of the minor College Green beneath its ancient archway, the 
piquant fashion in which steep Park Street leads to pleasant Clifton, 
where the Avon runs between, a cliff on one side two hundred and 
fifty feet high, and divine woods on the other. 

About the people of Bristol there is a quaint hereditary tendency to 
blunder. Brunel’s bridge across the Avon, whose commencement is 
beyond my memory, has only recently been finished by help of the 
débris of Hungerford. I recollect a reservoir for a waterworks com- 
pany being excavated on the very top of St. Vincent's Rocks, and 
filled up again because it was found there was no right to excavate. I 
remember hearing that the Bristolians, having to erect a county gaol 
for Gloucestershire, built it in Somerset, or vice verséd. I remember 
seeing Prince Albert launch the Great Britain, which they had built 
so large that the dock walls had to be pulled down to let her out. 
And now I hear that my friend Mr. Godwin, one of the two or three 
architects living (teste Beresford Hope) finds his plan for Bristol assize 
courts rejected because it fulfils all the conditions. Such are the 
Bristolians, a heavy resolute unimaginative blundering race of whom 
the highest praise conveyable is to be found in this ancient formula : 
They are not half such fools as they look. 

Brictric of Bristol seems to have typified their queer propensity to 
blundering. Lord of Bristol (and much else) before the Norman 
Conquest, he made hot love to a charming young creature, one 
Matilda of Flanders, who fascinated him while on his travels. The 
fascination did not last; Brictrie came home again; Matilda con- 
soled herself as well as she could, and ultimately wedded a certain 
Norman Duke with a bar sinister, who swore par le splendeur de 
Dieu, and became King of England, and used to flog his Queen right 
barbarously. Her Majesty took vengeance on the faithless Brictric, 
persuaded her lord to confiscate all his manors (which she appro- 
priated) and imprisoned the poor devil forlife . . . at Salisbury, 
I think. This history is not only a warning’ against indiscriminate 
flirtation ; it also, in allegoric fashion, shows the Bristol idiosynerasy. 
Brictric of Bristol foreshadows Bristol. The Bristolians are full of 
energy, strength, daring ; but they miss their opportunities. 
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Stom Vancouver Ssland to the Mound Prairies. 


—— 


In Vancouver Island June is to my mind by far the most enjoyable 
month of the twelve; the miserable sloppy transition state, filling the 
gap, as it were, betwixt winter and summer has gone, and in its 
place we have clear sky, bright sunshine, dry ground, and gay flowers, 
whilst everywhere one’s ears are greeted with the hum and buzz of 
insects and the cheery songs of birds. Soon after daylight on one of 
these lovely summer mornings, now some four years ago, I was on 
board a small steamer, named the Otter, belonging to the Honourable 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

It is not a long and perilous voyage we are going to undertake, 
but simply a pleasure trip across the Straits of Georgia, first to 
reach the entrance to Puget Sound, and thence to steam up this sin- 
gular inland canal, in order to land at Nisqually, a large district of 
country so named by the Indians, and at this time in the occupation 
of and farmed by the Puget Sound Company. 

Victoria Harbour—round which is built the town of Victoria, the 
capital of Vancouver Island—is by no means an easy place for a 
vessel of large tonnage to enter, but when once she has been steered 
safely past the rocks intersecting its entrance, the harbour is far from 
objectionable. Bad as getting into it is, getting out again is ten times 
worse. The passage is shoal, and intricate as a labyrinth; and 
should the wind blow from §.E. or §.W., the sea comes tumbling in 
as if seeking safety in the rock-bound harbour from the rough usage 
of old Eolus outside. It is true there are buoys to mark the way 
between the rocks, which run out beneath the sea from Ogden Point 
on the one side, to M‘Lauchlin on the other, still, for all this, the 
navigation is not easy, even to the experienced. 

In the absence of all the bustle and confusion which usually 
precede the departure of a steamer from a pier, it seemed to me that 
everything was uncomfortably quiet on this particular June morning. 
But few sounds were audible; the drowsy town was, at so early an 
hour, hushed in sleep; the water, smooth as polished metal, scarcely 
murmured its ripple song, as gently flowing over the beach it trickled 
lazily back again betwixt the shining pebbles. A small flock of 
“herring gulls” floating near us did not even quarrel on this occasion, 
—a mosi unusual event when there are more than two together—but 
drifted by, silent as all about them. The few blinking, red-eyed 
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savages, who had crept like animals from out their lairs to witness our 
departure, appeared too lethargic to move even the muscles of their 
tongues, as they noiselessly squatted themselves upon their heels on 
the overhanging bank amidst the green herbage. 

Perhaps this excessive quietness was the reason why the captain's 
voice sounded to me so like that of a Stentor’s, as “ Larboard,” “ Star- 
board,” “ Half-speed,” “Go-ahead,” mingled with a torrent of incom- 
prehensible orders to the “deck hands” in “ Chinook jargon,” appeared 
to my unsailorlike ears as if the confusion of Babel was concentrated 
in this sea-captain’s nautical vocabulary. What was confusion to me, 
was clear enough to others, for the Otter twisted her way through 
the crooked passage with such ease and certainty, that I found we 
were “screwing” along at full speed before I well knew we had got 
clear of the pier. There are very few prettier scenes than is the one 
suddenly revealed as we leave Victoria harbour to cross the Gulf of 
Georgia. To my left, the coast-line of Vancouver Island vividly 
recalls many familiar spots on our British coasts; its bold rocky sea- 
line is cut into numerous bays and creeks; above the cliffs, which are 
far from lofty, grassy lawn-like patches of open ground slope gently 
towards the timber which crowns to their very summits the rounded 
metamorphic hills, so strangely different from those of the mainland, 
which we can see in the distance, towering apparently into the very 
sky ; their summits, white with perpetual snow, appear more like fleecy 
clouds than the craggy outlines of stupendous mountains. Mount 
Baker, one of the most conspicuous of the group, has (so say the 
Indians) been seen to throw out smoke from its lofty summits by men 
still alive. To my right, the Straits of Juan de Juca resembles a 
vast canal, shut in on either side by an impenetrable mat of dark- 
green foliage. Straight ahead, a mere speck in the hazy distance, 1 
can make out the famed San Juan island. 

For a wonder the sea was quite smooth, and it was amusing to 
watch the velvet surf-ducks (Pelionetta perspicillata), in flocks of 
four and five, sitting on the water, and looking wonderingly at the 
vessel, until one imagined they must be struck down by the ship’s 
cut-water ; not so, however: they just pop under at the right moment, 
to re-appear in the ripple at the stern, fluttering their wings, and 
uttering their cry, as if the performance was altogether an excellent 
joke. Save the spouting of a distant whale or two, or the little bands 
of black fish that roll on, on and on, through the blue water, without 
any other apparent object than that of exhibiting their indiarubber 
like backs, there was nothing of any particular interest to while the 
time away. The countless islands we threaded our way amidst were 
all pretty much alike, and except that they differed in size and shape 
from each other, one might have supposed, without drawing largely 
upon his imagination, that the whole group, had been chopped off one 
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by one from the mainland ; Vancouver Island being the outer slice, 
was cut off in a junk, in order to get rid of the ragged inequalities of 
the coast-line. As we round a sandy point towards sundown, the 
captain points out—a little village I should call it ; at any rate, I can- 
not count more than twenty small log and frame houses, picturesquely 
situated in a sheltered nook, overlooking a wide lake-like expanse of 
water. This place, I am further informed, is “a city,” named Port 
Townsend, and that the wide tract of water is the entrance to Puget 
Sound. The Otter’s head bears straight for a ricketty old pier, 
which runs out about fifty or more feet into the sea, but so covered 
are its supports with barnacles, mussels, green tangle weed, together 
with hosts of curious molluscs, up to the tide-line (which tide, by the 
way, is at this present time at its lowest), that I can hardly divest my- 
self of the idea this pier must have been lifted up in all its entirety 
from out old Neptune’s realms. Climbing the steps was a service of 
danger I did not accomplish very creditably ; in my zeal to capture a 
chiton I had not seen before, I reached a little too far over the edge 
of the narrow ladder by which the ascent had to be made from the 
boat—it being, as I have said, low-water—to the top of the pier 
leading to the “city,” both feet suddenly slipped on the green sea- 
weed ; I clutched a bunch of mussels, but their beards snapped like 
thread, down I slid, over the ladder, towards the water, into which 
I went souse; the boat, perhaps fortunately for me, having been 
pulled away for the ship. This would not have been so bad a mishap, 
if the damage had been entirely of a personal nature; as ill-fate 
would have it, two Indians, “deck hands,” were following me, and as 
I spread my legs over the edges of the ladder, a system I was wont to 
adopt in early life when practising perilous descents on the stair- 
rail, of course my Indian friends were swept off the treacherous sea- 
stairs, as spiders are scattered by a housemaid’s broom. I could 
swim well, so was not much frightened, but ere either of us could 
reach the ladder, the boat had been turned, and was close upon us; 
spite of all my shouts to be let alone, the would-be humane boatman 
made savage plunges at me with his boat-hook, which were just as 
likely to split my skull as fish me out—the latter was, however, my 
fate ; the hook fixed in my coat, I was dragged into the boat nolens 
volens, shaken violently, turned upside down, and when reinstated on 
my legs, very nearly choked by having strong rum poured down my 
throat, and all this without being allowed a moment’s chance to utter 
a single remonstrance, or doing so to be entirely disregarded. The 
savages, deemed of no value, got off safely, apart from the wetting and 
fright. Now all this arose from a wish to gratify my curiosity to visit 
the city, added to a greedy desire to capture a new species of mollusc. 
I rowed to the Otter, changed my clothes, and made a second attempt 
to scale the ladder, and this time very successfully. The captain was 
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awaiting my arrival, and, having regaled himself with a hearty laugh 
at my misfortune, we adjourned to the residence of the United States 
official, whose duty it was to sign the requisite papers, connected with 
the customs. The office of this magnate was a small dingy room, its 
only furniture two rocking-chairs, a square table, a six-shooter sus- 
pended from the wall, a huge china spittoon, and the “Customs” 
representative, who occupied one of the rocking-chairs. I include the 
inmate amongst the furniture, because he gave me the idea of being a 
part of it ; for, in addition to the chair he sat on, his right leg dangled 
over the arm of the second chair, whilst the other reposed on the 
table; a plug of tobacco, like a small plank, filled his left land, and, 
judging from the semicircular spaces visible in its ends and sides, it 
was pretty evident Seth Naylor—such, I found, was the officer's name 
—made good use of his incisor teeth ; and, as he rolled round the mass 
of tobacco thus bitten off from cheek to cheek, anon squirting out a 
rivulet of brown fluid, I could not help thinking that the Rodent and 
Ruminant were closely allied in Seth’s organization. The process of 
signing completed, we left the office and its occupant pretty nearly in 
the same position as we found him. There was but little worth 
noticing in the city except gaudy bar-rooms, billiard and barbers’ 
saloons, dry goods stores, and half-naked savages, who were everywhere 
crouched in corners, or at the entrances to the stores and bar-rooms. 
One particularly distinguished individual, who, I am told, calls himself 
the Chief of the Clallums, and is perhaps the only representative of 
the aristocracy in Port Townsend, bears the distinguished title of “The 
Duke of York.” The peer was decidedly intoxicated—right royally 
drunk, in plainer English ; but, far gone as he was, still he discerned 
I was a stranger and a “ King George man.” Staggering towards me, 
the “duke” held out his filthy hand in order to grasp mine, at the 
same tite saying, as best he could, between the hiccoughs, “ Patletch- 
lum, patletch-lum” (Give rum, give rum). I felt more inclined to give 
the disgusting beast a kick. If there is one type of mankind more 
degraded than another, it is a drunken savage. 

The tide was rapidly rising, and the captain anxious to start, so I 
had no further time allowed me to investigate the “lions” of this 
diminutive city. 

Puget Sound, up which we steamed in the morning—having 
made fast the Otter during the night to a tree, much in the same 
fashion as adopted in tethering a horse—is, I should say, unlike any 
other natural tidal canal in the known world; its length, from its 
commencement in the Straits of Juan de Juca to its end at the town 
of Olympia, is, in round numbers, two hundred miles, but of varying 
width ; and although numerous streams, fed by the mountain snow, 
empty into iti—I may name, as examples, the Nisqually, Dwamish, 
Snohomish, and Puyallup: all these streams are rapid, intensely cold, 
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and short of extent—yet the waters of Puget Sound are nearly as briny 
salt at the head of it as they are at its junction with the sea. 

We shape our course betwixt beautiful ‘islands, now winding: 
through narrow crooked passages, wherein we brush tho rich gteen 
foliage of the pines as we puff beneath their pleasant shade, and so 
frighten the grebes, ducks, and glossy green cormorants busy earns: 
ing their breakfasts, that they scarcely know where to fly, and in their 
terror often strike the vessel, and fall stunned into the water. Out 
again from these snug retreats, to coast along past immense sand-spits, 
in which are numerous shallow bays, the most perfect little nurseries 
imaginable for the baby-salmonide, wherein to gain strength to battle 
with the world of waters, into which they will sooner or later make 
their way ; on some of these sand-flats, which are covered by the tide 
at high water, I notice long lines of tiny hurdles as if for folding 
liliputian flocks of sheep, but I find the sheep enfolded within these 
strange inclosures are herrings; when the “run” is at its full, the 
fish come up with the tide in veritable legions, and passing through 
small openings, purposely formed to beguile and entrap them, are left 
by the receding water in tons upon the sand. Thus easily the wily . 
savage reaps his harvest of glittering fishes. Not only as “ fish-farms” 
do the Indians use these sand-spits, but they are to them also gante 
preserves ; they waste no powder or shot, but wisely watch the habits 
of the wild-fowl, and ingeniously turn the knowledge so obtained to 
their own advantage. Numbers of ducks of different species quit the 
bays, harbours, and inland waters at twilight, to go seaward for the 
night, returning again at “sun-up” to their favourite feeding-grounds. 
The “south-southerly ” duck, as itis called by the fur-traders (Harelda 
glacialis), usually gives the signal, by uttering its peculiar ery, whith 
has been construed into the words “south-southerly” often and 
rapidly repeated, then up gets flock after flock of whistle-wings, bald- 
pates, butter-bills, stock-duck, and a host besides, and in wedge-shaped 
masses wing their way close to the water, eager to reach the open sea. 
Here and there these sand-spits run out into long narrow points, 
which the ducks cross in their flight, and at these places it is the 
savage intercepts them. The long stiff poles I can see on the point, as 
we pass along, are for the purpose of supporting the nets, which are 
stretched like telegraph wires from one pole to another; tiny lairs 
constructed of brushwood and sanded over, to deceive the wild-fowl, 
are just discernible near the foot of each pole. Every one of these cells 
conceals a savage, who creeps in just before the “ birds fly,” and awaits 
their coming like a crafty spider ; whiz the unsuspecting flock of ducks 
comes against the net, some are knocked down to be instantly seized 
by the human spider and summarily despatched, others get entangled 
in the nets, and are thus easily caught, and very many make their 
escape. Now we glide along beneath high rocky bluffs, overshadowed 
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on every side by massive pine-trees. The Douglas pine (Abies Douglasit). 
The yellow fir (A. grandis) and the Oregon cedar (Thuya gigantea), 
alike conspicuous for their immense size and altitude, look proudly down 
upon the green and tangled underbrush, which like an impenetrable 
brake fills the spaces betwixt them. In the crevices of the sandy 
rock, sand-martins (Hirwndo riparia) were busy excavating, building, 
and otherwise attending to their domestic duties. On the loftiest pin- 
nacles the bald-headed eagle (Haliaetus leuco-cephalus) might be seen 
enthroned, spreading its powerful wings, and with half-closed eyes, 
enjoying the warm rays of the morning sun ; whilst lower down, perched 
upon the splintered ledges, the American osprey (Pandion carolinensis) 
and the belt kingfisher (Alcede aleyon) are watching warily for a 
chance to pounce upon some passing fish. Now and then we pass by 
an Indian village, placed on the bank of some clear stream, the fire 
“caneim”* or steamer adding much to the terror of the dingy little 
urchins playing on the greensward; like frightened rabbits, when a 
fox or a keeper suddenly appears in the warren, away they scamper, 
and like rabbits, too, dash head first into the conical lodges dotted 
picturesquely about beneath the shadows of the trees. The men are 
fishing, and we get several fine salmon in the way of barter, which 
are handed up the steamer’s side from out the frail canoes of the Red- 
men. These salmon (Salmo quinnat) are taken by trolling, the line 
being made fast to the paddle is jerked in the act of propelling the 
canoe, and the slightest tug is readily felt by the paddler. 

We reach our disembarking place, some few miles above the regular 
pier, landing at Steilacome, a small town built for the supply of the 
United States garrison. My destination—the Puget Sound Company’s 
trading-post—is about two miles from the landing. I climb a very 
stiff ascent to reach the more level timbered land, and somewhat out of 
breath seat myself on a log, to have a good look round. On every 
side the scenery—massive and noble—suggested the idea that it was 
planned on a scale three times the dimensions of anything I had ever 
seen before. At every bend of the singular tidal canal, as I looked 
down upon its glassy surface, varying scenes of the wildest beauty 
burst into view. The dense gloomy forest, clothing the mountain 
sides from the water to the snow-line, seemed alone monotonous, from 
presenting an unbroken surface of green; and it was quite a relief to 
see eagles and vultures soaring lazily in the lurid air, and to watch 
the water-fowl flapping along close to the water, quacking angrily at 
being disturbed in their siesta by the tiny fleet of canoes just discerni- 
ble, gliding silently along beneath the shadows of the overhanging 
trees. Yet with all this magnificence fronting me, behind, as I com- 
mence my journey to the trading-post, there is no lack of scenes 
more home-like in their aspect; a gravelly road winds along through 

* Fire “caneim,” or canoe, is the Indian name for a steam-vessel. 
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lawn-like prairies dotted with graceful clumps of the Pitch pine (Pinus 
Ponderosa), the only place west of the cascades I ever saw this splendid 
pine growing : groves of oak (Quercus garryana) that would have made 
a Druid, however ancient, youthful in heart, if not in years, to wander 
beneath their leafy shelter, stretched away to the right hand and to 
the left, in lines so regular that one could hardly help thinking that 
the work of man must have been concerned in planting them. Beautiful 
lakes of fresh water, glittering in the sunlight like tiny seas of 
mercury, looked as if they had been purposely excavated for orna- 
mental purposes, an idea rendered the more impressive by the flocks of 
sheep and herds of domestic cattle browsing peaceably round their 
grassy margins. Everything about was so suggestive of a fine old 
English farm, that it was really very hard to resist the illusion that I 
had not fallen suddenly upon a civilised land, cultivated by man for 
hundreds of years, and adorned by touches of his highest art. Quite 
lost in contemplation of the homelike scene I had so unexpectedly 
come upon, I did not observe the approach of the chief trader, Dr. 
——, whose name I need not give, but of whom I may be permitted 
to say, that a kinder friend, more hospitable host, or pleasanter com- 
panion, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find. We need not 
linger round the “ trading-post ;” there is.little worthy of observation, 
either scenic or architectural, to detain us: our mission is to the 
Mound Prairies ; to visit which, I start with the Doctor as guide, a few 
days after my arrival. The journey will occupy four days, two to 
reach the prairie and two to return again to the “ trading-post.” 
Mounted on sturdy mustangs, we jog along through such a park- 
like country that I can hardly believe the Doctor when he tells me 
nothing has ever been done to improve it. It may be of interest 
en passant to glance very briefly at the general character of the 
prairies common in North-western America. 

The lower level prairies are tide-lands, very analogous to the saline 
meadows so common on the eastern coast. The salt water overflows 
them only at its highest periods, which may happen three, or perhaps 
four, times in a year. If, however, this overflow is prevented by arti- 
ficial embankment, these lands are rich and fertile beyond description. 
Their natural herbage is a tall, succulent grass, which grows four and 
tive feet in height ; but when cleared of the grass I have seen splendid 
potatoes and other vegetables grown upon these tidal prairies. On 
the Fraser, near its mouth, capital examples of these tide-lands may 
be seen from the steamer by the passenger en route to New West- 
minster ; examples are also to be met with at the mouth of the Nainimo 
river, round Shoalwater Bay, on the banks of the Columbia, and in 
Puget Sound. Higher up the courses of the principal rivers—I 
may instance the Columbia, at Fort Vancouver, as one case, and the 


Sumass prairies, on the Fraser, as another—are examples of lands 
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lying below the level of the summer inundation, which are entirely 
covered with snow-water from June to August. Here embank- 
ing is of no avail, but so fertile is the ground that crops put in 
after the subsidence of the floods are found to flourish quite as well 
as if tilled earlier. I rowed over the Sumass prairies in a whale-boat 
in June, when, with the exception of a high ridge peeping up here 
and there, and the cotton-wood trees, flooded to their branches, appear- 
ing as though they grew from out of the water, not a sign of land or 
vegetation was visible. In August following I measured the stalks 
of some grass, picked on the prairie after the water had gone, and 
found the grass had grown to a length of six feet three inches ; 
in seven weeks all the Cyperacew grow with the same wild pro- 
fusion, after the summer inundation. I placed a very lean ox on 
this prairie (belonging her Majesty’s commission) after the waters 
subsided, and had it killed at Christmas, when it weighed eleven 
hundred pounds, and was so fat that the men grumbled to eat it. I 
merely mention this in proof of the nutritious qualities of the herbage. 
Still higher up the rivers, frequently occurring among the craggy 
summits of the Cascades and Rocky Mountains, one constantly comes 
upon small openings, misnamed “wet prairies,” clad thickly with 
Graminex, Cyperaceze, and Equisetaces, all of the most luxuriant 
growth. By far the most interesting kind of prairies are those which 
are designated “dry prairies,” which are clearly alluvial river deposits, 
although most of them are raised over one hundred feet above the 
present water-level, and are covered in many cases with a rich black 
loam, three feet and over in depth, the result of vegetable decom- 
position. These fertile patches of land produce all the plants adapted 
to the climate in startling profusion. The Nisqually plains, over a 
portion of which we are jogging along, in extent measure thirty square 
miles. The Nisqually river—we shall cross it sooa—may be considered 
in some degree the southern boundary, whilst the Puyallup river washes 
the northern border. Conspicuous from their extreme singularity are 
the “shingle terraces,” rising successively from fifteen to fifty feet 
high, and taking a course, as a rule, parallel to that of the mountain 
ranges. ‘This terrace formation is common both on the east and west 
sides of the Rocky Mountains. Near the Rocky Mountain House, 
Dr. Hector speaks of a valley excavated in the cretaceous strata by the 
eroding influence of the North Saskatchawan river. “In this valley 
there are three ‘terraces, extensively developed at twenty, sixty, and 
one hundred and ten feet above water-level.”* The terraces appear 
to be confined to valleys, through which flow large streams, until 
arriving near the mountains. “Then they gradually spread out, and 
at last cover the whole country along the base of the mountains, filling 
up the hollows and valleys of the outer ranges to the depth of several 
* Palliser’s Expl. 
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hundred feet.” At Cypress Hills, east of the Rocky Mountains, these 
“shingle beds” were observed at an altitude of three thousand eight 
hundred feet above the sea. This is, however, an older formation 
than the river terraces. I observed similar “terraces” to those on 
the Nisqually plains at Navada, on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, at an altitude of more than three thousand feet above the sea, 
and from two hundred to three hundred feet in thickness. It was 
curious to see the gold-seekers washing these great cliffs of shingle 
away by the “hydraulic method” of “washing for gold.” In 
pursuit of the hidden treasure, the sharpest eye, if assisted even by a 
powerful lens, is powerless to discover it, so minute are the particles 
scattered through this mountain of fragments, broken from adjacent 
and far away rocks; the miner simply does rapidly, by delivering 
jets of water, under high pressure, directly against the cliff from 
metal nozzles, as used in our fire-engines, what frost, rain, and snow 
have been carrying on slowly, though surely, for ages: the latter three 
transport the produce of their erosive labour down the streams, to 
be whirled eventually by the eddying water into some hole, crack, or 
rocky receptacle, to be there left for man to discover, collected and 
hoarded, so to speak, in a bank of deposit of the Creator’s own con- 
triving. The gold-washer, on the other hand, does his work rapidly ; 
the result of minutes may represent centuries when compared with the 
destruction carried on by natural agencies. He could not afford to 
wait until the materials washed out settled again in obedience to their 
respective specific gravities ; but to avoid this, the washer constructs 
» miles of wooden troughs, or “ flumes,” through which pours a swift 

stream of water, carrying along with it all the shingle syringed down 
by the nozzles. At short distances from each other, extending along 
the entire length of the “flume,” “ police” are stationed, or, in other 
words, there are small deposits of mercury, called riffles, whose duty 
it is to seize upon all the golden fugitives, be they large or diminutive, 
and to hold them prisoners until fire eventually volatilizes the gaoler 
and sets the captive free, for man to fashion and use as he deems best. 

On the great Columbian desert—on the Spokan plain, and along the 
bases of the Galton mountains, past which the Kootanie river finds its 
way through the Tobacco plains—on Vancouver Island, at Nainimo, 
and again in the “Flathead” country on the western slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the “ Flathead” Indians rear their immense 
herds of horses—similar terraces, shingly plains, and dry prairies prevail. 

I ride up on some of these terraces we are passing along by; the sur- 
face is quite clear of timber, but clothed with “ bunch grass,” a festuca 
remarkable for growing in tufts or bunches, differing entirely from the 
famed “buffalo grass” found on the plains east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which is a chondroxium. No underbrush is to be seen any- 
where, and there is not a single obstacle to impede one from galloping 

2a2 
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just where his fancy leads him, save the gullies, cut by tiny streams 
through these terraces, which necessitate a scramble down and a climb 
up the opposite side. 

As to the age of the terrace formation, I should hesitate to offer an 
opinion. The terraces placed the greater distance from the coast, and 
on the higher elevations, are, in all probability, of a greater antiquity 
than are these we are traversing; and marked alterations must have 
taken place in the rearrangement of the materials composing them 
whilst the continent was being gradually upheaved. Dr. Hector, with 
whom I travelled through California, thinks—and I am quite disposed 
to agree with him, although I do not set myself up as a profound 
thinker on matters geological—that “the shores of the intricate chan- 
nels and inlets of the Pacific coast of British North-western America, 
if elevated from the sea, would present but a slight difference from the 
sides of the narrow valleys in the Rocky Mountains, at an altitude of 
three thousand five hundred feet.” It is very difficult to say whether 
the continent has been, in later times, depressed in the mass, or whether 
upheaval has been greater in the centre than along its margins. The 
latter theory, for many reasons space forbids my naming, appears to 
be the more reasonable supposition. 

Another thing puzzles me as I ride along. Lakes, large and small, 
are everywhere visible on these plains, having no apparent, inlet or 
outlet for their contents; and yet the water, as I drink it, is cold, 
fresh, and pure, as if from a bubbling spring. The shingle, washed 
clean like that on a sea-beach, round their margins, indicates a rise 
and fall in the water, yet the Doctor tells me few, if any, of the lakes ° 
are ever known to dry up, and further, that they never grow muddy 
or become stagnant. One can hardly reconcile the belief in a subter- 
ranean supply, and yet it appears very difficult to account for their 
purity and permanence on these shingle deposits in any other way. 
Encircling all their pools, are splendid growths of cotton-wood, maple, 
and oak, 

As the eye wanders over this immense parklike-looking tract, the 
surface appears broken by numerous small rounded hills, all covered 
alike with “ bunch grass,” reminding one of the “ islands,” so called, on 
the Texan prairies ; now and then clumps of fir-trees (A. grandis) grow 
on these mounds: their graceful branches touch the ground, then the 
trees taper gradually to a sharp point, an appearance suggesting green 
sugar-loaves. Backing up the entire scene, though forty miles away, 
Mount Rainer stands massive and majestic. It seems to me, as I gaze 
on its glittering white mantle of perpetual snow, that I could stretch 
out my hand and touch it—and yet I know it is so very distant—it 
has no apparent summit (I do not know the altitude), vanishing in 
misty cloud, sky and mountain seem blended together into impene- 
trable obscurity. 
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I did not observe many mammals, but the feathered community 
was extensively represented, particularly the Flycatchers and their 
allies, a fact easily accounted for when viewing the varied species of 
flowers everywhere decking the grassy undulations, and the swarms of 
insects attracted by their fragrance and nectar. It is singular that 
the Badger (Tawidea Americana) and the Cayote (canis-latrans), 
should be unknown west of the cascades, and yet both are found 
abundantly by only crossing the water-shed. 

We stop to bait the mustangs at Olympia “city,” a small col- 
lection of wooden houses situated at the head of Puget Sound, a 
place not remarkable for anything in particular except stores, bil- 
liard-saloons, barbers’-poles, a post-office, and groups of idlers sitting 
in the shade ‘ whittling,” chewing, and contemplating their toes, 
which, as a rule, were elevated far above the level of their heads. A 
pleasant ride through very much the same character of country brings 
us, near sundown, to a small log shanty close by a stream. The 
Doctor being known to the owner, we were soon accommodated with 
supper and a shake-down for the night. 

As we are “saddling-up” to start, the most terrible shouts and yells 
I ever heard came pealing down the valley. The settler, seizing his 
rifle, rushes up the course of the river, and we, as soon as we can 
manage to secure the mustangs, start in pursuit. The shouting 
continues, and, as the voice evidences intense terror, we think Indians 
haye seized upon somebody, whom they are roughly handling, an idea 
confirmed by hearing the crack of the rifle. The shouting has ceased, 
and it is with no little difficulty that we are enabled to discover the 
whereabouts of the settler and the frightened individual who had called 
so lustily for help. We come suddenly upon them, more by good luck 
than good management. The cause of all the fuss turned out to be a 
large puma (Felis concolor). It lay, dead and bloody, near a bullock, 
which it had dragged down and killed. The strength of the beast 
must have been prodigious, for the steer weighed (so said its owner) 
five and a half hundredweight. ‘The puma had evidently fastened on 
the back of the bullock’s neck, and killed it by biting through the 
cervical vertebrae, betwixt the atlax and dentata. Whilst the puma was 
quietly gorging itself, a farm-labourer, by birth a German, happened 
to pass near it. His dog making a yapping noise, induced the Ger- 
man to see what it meant, when to his astonishment he came plump 
upon the panther, or “ painter,” so called by the settlers. Of course 
the beast showed symptoms of anger at being thus disturbed by ex- 
hibiting its teeth, growling, and lashing its sides with its tail; further 
than this, the animal had done nothing more than stand defiantly by 
its prize. 

The German, afraid to run, had seized a rail from off the fence, 
against which he had backed, and placed himsclf in an attitude of 
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defence, trusting to Providence and his throat to do all the rest. His 
rescue was easily completed by the settler’s rifle. Pumas are very 
destructive to the flocks of sheep kept by the Puget Sound Com- 
pany. I must not linger longer on the way—though numerous 
objects come under my view, as we ride along, well worthy of being 
described. 

We push through a kind of gap in the timber, which is thicker here 
than I have seen it anywhere along our route; and imagine, if you 
can, a level surface, extending as far as eye can follow it, so thickly 
covered with conical mounds, from five to eight feet in height and 
from four to six feet in diameter at their bases, that it was almost im- 
possible to walk about amidst them. I can find no comparison 
which will bring this wondrous place familiarly before the reader ; it 
was like to nothing I had ever gazed on before, and I have never seen 
any formation, even approximately, resembling it since. I examined 
and measured dozens of the mounds, and several I contrived to dig 
open, but only to find the whole substance was shingle, kept together 
by a kind of calcareous concrete. All were covered with bunch grass, 
and on most of them a botanist might have gathered many species of 
flowering plants. I looked at them from a height, I scrambled about 
amongst them for miles, sat upon their summits, and held council 
with my friend the Doctor ; but all my theorizing failed to satisfy me 
as to how these thousands upon thousands of mounds, more or less 
exactly alike, and in contact at their bases, could have been formed. 
There was no evidence of a current having “ flowed” in a given direction 
in bygone ages, and so caused eddies, by which mounds might have 
been formed, No; it was, and is, to me still inexplicable. I saw 
several prairies subsequent to this visit to “the mound prairie,” with 
small mounds sparsely scattered about over the surface—mounds too, 
in shape and size, very analogous to those of the “ mound prairie,” and 
it is just possible they will eventually be found to have the same origin ; 
still it is the vast aggregation of mounds, covering miles of land, 
and that so thickly as to leave no room to jam in another, that 
bothers me. It may not be amiss, having confessed my own utter 
inability to form even a reasonable theory as to how the mounds 
were either built up or deposited, to give the opinions of other 
observers. 

Mr. George Gibbs, who was attached to the United States Boundary 
Commission, and of whom I can say, from personal knowledge, that 
there are very few keener observers, supposes “the mounds might 
have been produced by the immense growth of the ‘giant root’ 
(Megarhiza Oregana), forming a nucleus around which the soil has 
been gradually washed away.”* From this opinion I must beg leave to 
differ in toto. I have often seen the plant growing further south, but 

* PP. R, RB, vol. i. p. 469, n. 
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never to produce mounds more than do trees or a stump of any kind. 
More than this, supposing a plant had once grown on every mound, 
why are they all dead ? unless they killed one another for lack of room 
to spread, not a likely occurrence ; and even then we might hope to find 
the plants on more open spaces, a task that is impossible, because it 
does not grow anywhere near the mound prairies. Mr. Gibbs has, I 
find, altered his first opinion on reference to his Geological Report.* 
He there says, speaking of the “mounds,” “their origin is clearly due 
to water.” Dr. Cooper, United States, who reported on the botany of 
the Pacific Rail Road survey says: “I would suggest that there 
the mounds may have been produced by eddies and whirlpools, 
probably when Puget Sound formed the estuary of a great river 
like the Columbia, or perhaps were bunches of the great system 
of North-West Sounds, which extends from the Columbia river to 
Sitka.” 

To this theory I am somewhat disposed to be a convert, because I 
have many times seen the “ tide rips,” as they are named, in the Gulf 
of Georgia and Straits of Juan de Fuca, eddy round and round with 
such force that H.M.S. Satellite has been very nearly turned about 
by the circling force of the whirlpool. This whirling state of water is 
more particularly noticeable in Johnson’s narrows, where the tides 
meet, which flow round the northern and southern ends of Vancouver 
Island. I can very clearly understand how mounds could be raised in 
this manner, because on the sand plains at Walla-Walla, on the Colum- 
bia, the wind does exactly the same thing with the sand, only in a 
lesser degree. Butthe numbers puzzle me still. I cannot help think- 
ing the mounds were all made at the same time, and if so, the water 
must have been all whirlpools. I could have lingered round this 
wonderful prairie for months without wearying, but the Doctor wants to 
be off home, so I am reluctantly hurried away. We did not return by 
the same route we came, still the country traversed was so similar that - 
describing it would be only to repeat what I have already stated. As 
we skirted the timber I noticed small herds of white-tailed deer (C. 
leuewrus) and mule-deer (C. macrotis) browsing peacefully within the 
shadow of the massive pines, and every now and then one’s reverie was 
broken by the whirring noise and sharp cluc-cluc of the dusky and 
ruffed grouse, roused from their siestas in the flowery herbage 
by the trampling of the mustangs. The shore-lark, blue-bird, and 
western song-sparrow lent the melody of their sweet voices to cheer 
the open glades, assisted by the sand-hill crane, as, stalking like a 
feathered-wizard through the grass, it screamed discordantly a kind of 
refrain. Tits, nuthatches, and golden crests, were busy in the pine- 
trees hunting for insects, whilst further back from the recesses of the 
forest came the rap rap rap and laugh of the log-cock, the wild shriek 


* Vol. i. p, 486, n. + Nat, Hist. Washington, p. 18, n. 
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of Stellers jay, and the gurgling jollity of the barking-crow, which 
appears to be evérlastingly making jokes and laughing at its own fun. 
It was a truly enjoyable ride, and I felt sorry when, towards the end 
of the fourth day, the appearance of sheep and bullocks revealed our 
near proximity to the “ trading-post,” which we reached in time for 
supper. This was my first, my last, my only visit to the “ Mound 
Prairies,” the remembrance of which I shall ever cherish as being the 
most wonderful place I ever beheld. 
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Archie Lovell. 
By tHe Avutuor or “ Miss Forrester.” 


Cuaprer XXXII. 
THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM. 


Lupprooke, Major Seton’s place, was about three-quarters of a mile 
distant from the Lovells’ cottage, and before Ralph had been twenty- 
four hours at home, it seemed just as much a matter of course that his 
time should be passed with them as in the happy days of seven years 
ago at the Villa Andreo, in Genoa. ‘The days when every morning 
Archie used to wait for him, a flower ready in her hand, all a child’s 
delicious prodigality of love upon her lips, at the broken doorway of 
the old Italian garden: days when his only rival was Tino! when 
looking forward to the years to come, he was wont to feel the impos- 
sibility of Archie Lovell, among all the children of the world, ever 
deteriorating to the common standard of commonplace humanity as 
she grew up. She might not bloom for his wearing, of course: what 
was there in him to deserve a different fate to other men’s? But, 
whether for him or for another, the frank nature must keep its frank- 
ness; the sweet lips their candour ; the honest eyes their truth. All 
were foresworn now—and he was haunting her steps still: thrilling if 
only a fold of the girl’s dress touched him as she passed ; his pulse 
beating like a boy’s whenever the blue eyes stole up to his; a spasm 
of hot jealousy contracting his heart every time that Gerald Durant’s 
name passed her lips. And still steadfastly saying to himself that the 
passionate folly of his life was cured; that, following the voice of 
honour and of prudence alike, he had put Archie Lovell away out of 
his heart ! 

He came to the Rectory soon after noon on the day succeeding 
Archie’s visit to the Court, and found her alone in the garden that lay 
in front of the cottage, working with her own hands, and with a 
feverish sort of energy, at cutting up the turf of the little grass-plot 
for future flower-beds. She threw down her spade the moment she 
saw Major Seton, and running up to his side, said that she was tired 
and sick of work ; then stole her hand under his arm and led him in, 
almost he thought with the unconscious warmth of old Italian days, 
to the house. The Rectory was a low-roofed, irregular cottage, all on 
the ground floor; one of those often added to country parsonages 
wherein more space is occupied by useless closets and passages leading 
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nowhere, than by actual living rooms; but which, standing in its own 
upland garden and orchard, exposed to every wind that blew, seemed 
to Archie’s gipsy instincts, a far more congenial place to live in than 
Durant’s Court—sequestered shade, stately cedars, and cartouche 
shields included. At the present moment every room, every passage 
of the cottage, was strewed with Mr. Lovell’s newly-unpacked bric-a- 
brac—the thousand pounds’ worth of toys that Ralph Seton’s money 
had saved from the hammer. Dresden and Sevres, Marqueterie and 
Buhl, met you whichever way you turned ; and it was only by dint of 
much careful steerage that Archie brought Major Seton safely through 
to the little parlour, where the table was already spread for the Lovells’ 
early dinner—luncheon, as Bettina, on the strength of new ecclesi- 
astical dignities, insisted it should now be called. 

“T have an invitation for this evening for you, Miss Lovell,” 
said Ralph, taking a tiny note from his pocket after he had stood 
and watched the girl for three or four minutes, as his custom 
was, in silence. ‘It came inclosed in one to me, and I thought I 
might as well walk over at once and see what your answer would be. 
I called late last night to see you—to smoke a pipe, I mean, with 
your father—and Mrs. Lovell told me that she had sent you to your 
room, ill.” 

“Til!” cried Archie, throwing off her hat with a laugh, and display- 
ing cheeks like damask-roses, eyes that an unwonted light made 
brilliant. “I came back from my walk flushed, as I am now, and 
nothing would do for Bettina, but I must go off to my bed at once. 
If I look a shade more sunburnt than usual, papa and Bettina, or 
both, are sure to think Iam dying. What is this invitation about ? 
I didn’t think that any one in Staffordshire, but you, knew our name 
as yet.” And she took the note from Major Seton’s hand, and stand- 
ing close enough for him to look over with her if he chose, broke the 
seal, and read it through. 

It was a prettily-worded invitation from Lucia Durant; every line 
mathematically equi-distanced, and with neat little commas and semi- 
colons exactly where they ought to be, expressing Lady Durant’s 
sorrow that Miss Lovell had not stayed to luncheon yesterday, and 
asking her to come over to croquet and high tea that evening. If 
Mr. and Mrs. Lovell would accompany her, Lady Durant would be 
charmed ; if not, perhaps Major Seton would be Miss Lovell’s escort, 
as they had written and asked him to join the party. 

“Well,” said Ralph, who had been reading, not the note, but 
Archie’s face, “do you care to go, or would the long walk be too 
much for you ?” 

“The long walk would not, for certain,” she answered ; “ but—well, 
Major Seton, honestly, I don’t think I am very fond of Durant’s Court. 
Something seems to stifle me there, and then, you know, lovers are not 
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amusing, are they? Gerald Durant was very well by himself, as a 
partner at a Morteville ball; with Miss Durant alone, I could find 
something to say perhaps about her trousseau, or the bridesmaids’ 
dresses, but together—no! How can they want me? How can Mr. 
Durant want any other society than his cousin’s ?” 

** Because he does not happen to care about her, I suppose,” said 
Ralph, drily. “Theirs is an engagement without any pretence of 
sentiment, as I dare say you had occasion to guess, Archie, even 
during your short experience of Gerald Durant in Morteville. Miss 
Durant likes her cousin because she has never seen any one else in her 
life. Gerald marries her P 

“ Because.she is rich,” interrupted Archie, quickly. “I know, and 
I repeat, I don’t see why they ask me to be with them so much. If 
they are in love with each other, they cannot want strangers. If they 
are not P 

“Tf they are not, Archie ?” 

“Well, they certainly won’t become so through having me in their 
company . . . besides, it’s much pleasanter at home, and there is 
plenty to be done in the garden, if you'll help me. I don’t at all see 
why you and I should trouble ourselves to make society for the 
Durants, when we have the choice of remaining here alone by our- 
selves !” 

But Bettina, who entered the room just then, on poor Mr. Lovell’s 
arm, stately as if she had been a bishop’s wife, for the one o'clock 
dinner, saw the matter in a very different light. An invitation, a first 
invitation to Durant’s Court to be refused! The best neighbours they 
had: and showing such a friendly spirit—asking them already to the 
wedding—and everything! Some member of the family at all events 
should accept; and she had a very great mind to put on her mauve 
moiré and start, herself, as soon as luncheon was over: a threat that 
brought Archie, who shrank with nervous terror from the thought of 
Bettina and Gerald meeting, to instant, almost eager, submission. She 
would go; she would be agreeable to Lucia; would try, if she could, 
to behave like a young lady—not a boy; would accept any invita- 
tions they gave her: everything that Bettina wished—only, let her 
and Major Seton go alone. And then Mrs. Lovell happily re- 
membering that the doctor’s wife had promised to call and talk over 
parish business that afternoon, the matter was settled; and at 
three o'clock Archie stood ready by Major Seton’s side at the Ree- 
tory-gate, with Bettina still calling out to her through the parlour- 
window, to be pleasant to everybody, and to accept all overtures 
of intimacy that Lady Durant and her daughter might be good enough 
to make. 

The coolest summer path from the Rectory to Durant’s Court was a 
footway that led through a corner of the Ludbrooke woods, then, 
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after half a mile or so of steep and sheltered lane, fell into one of the 
side alleys of the old Chase: and this was the path Major Seton chose 
for Archie now. She was in a tumult of wild spirits as soon as she 
got away out of Bettina’s sight, and made the woods echo with her 
jokes and bursts of laughter as they walked along. But Ralph knew 
her well enough to detect a false ring in her voice, a bitterness very 
unlike her old self, under all her little jests, and his heart was pained 
for her exceedingly. More than ever the girl’s beauty and grace, and 
fitful winning ways, had touched his fancy to-day: more than ever 
his reason bade him note how thorough, how consistent was her 
capacity for dissimulation: and more than ever he loved her! Loved 
her—so he strove to believe—with a love from which every selfish 
hope, every smaller jealousy, was absent. Whatever the nature of her 
feelings towards Gerald Durant: whether the last act in this part 
that she was playing should be comedy or tragedy: he, at least, would 
hold by her—blindly, unquestioningly! Not, perhaps, as a man 
would hold by the woman into whose hands he meant to entrust his 
own honour, but rather as a father would hold faithful to an erring 
child, a child whom no fault, no guilt, could ever estrange from his 
affection. 

“You laugh too much, Archie; it pains me to hear it. I don’t 
think there is quite a true sound in your voice or in your laugh 
to-day.” 

They had just reached the pot where Durant’s Court was first 
visible among the distant trees, and Archie, in the middle of some 
wild childish jest or other, was laughing, a stranger would have said, 
with her whole heart, when Ralph spoke. She turned to him, and 
the laugh died in a moment: her lips began to quiver. 

“T—I don’t know what you mean, Major Seton. I never used to 
tire you by my nonsense once, I think!” 

“ Tt was all real then, Archie, If your voice had got its old sound 
I could listen to your laugh for ever.” 

“The old sound! How can one’s voice remain the same always ? 
Doesn’t life change? isn’t one changed oneself? I shall be eighteen 
in October. How can you expect me to be a child in anything?” 
Saying all this quickly, passionately, and with the same quiver yet 
about her lips. 

“Well, you are not quite a child of course, Archie,” said Ralph, 
kindly ; “but you are of an age to have a child’s spirits—certainly not 
to need to force them as you do to-day.” 

“You think so? Major Seton, what do you know of my life and 
of my troubles—the things I have to make my heart heavy? Is our 
age measured by years? Bettina and papa are ten times lighter- 
hearted, both of them, than me.” 

“Poor little Archie! If I could help you I would, child—help 
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you with my life—but you won’t let me, you know. I am nothing to 
you now. Do you remember the old motto that I taught you, and 
made you hold to when you were little—the motto that you acted 
upon when you saved Tino from being punished for your sins? Of 
course you don’t, though. How should you remember anything that 
happened all those years ago ?” 

“T remember it distinctly,” said Archie: “a very nice motto it was 
—for me and Tino! but it would never fit into the lives of grown-up 
men and women—women especially: ‘ Pais ce que dois: advienne 
que pourra.’ A beautiful maxim! ‘ Fats ce que dois: easy to follow 
if other people did the same; but they don’t; and one’s life is mixed 
up with other lives, and what we do comes from other people, not 
from ourselves. If each of us lived in a desert, your motto would be 
an admirable one, but we don’t live in deserts, I don’t at least, and I 
can’t do what is right, and I care a great deal—sometimes I am told 
my first duty is to care—for what follows. Allez !” 

She snatched off a great head of foxglove from the hedge, and began 
plucking it to pieces as she walked; throwing away flower after flower 
with a certain restless gesture of the hand that Ralph remembered 
was always the sign of some unusual emotion in her when she was a 
child. 

“ And I can’t even advise you, Archie, then?” Never had he ad- 
mired her more than at this moment; her fresh lips playing at scep- 
ticism and sophistry; the scoffing, defiant look upon her soft child’s 
face. Never had she more recalled to him the days when he believed 
that the germ of every fair and noble quality was latent in Archie 
Lovell’s heart. “There is nothing you will let me do for you?” 

“In the way of advice, nothing. Advice never did me any good: 
it never will. Now, if—if—” she hesitated an instant; then shot a 
quick glance up into Ralph’s face, “I hate to say this, Major Seton, 
when I think of all you have done for us, but I have no one to go to 
but you—I asked Bettina in a roundabout way this morning, and she 
told me we had not five pounds in the house—if you could lend me 
some money, fifty pounds say, you would help me infinitely! help 
me, ah, so that I could never repay you while I live!” And she came 
close to him, and suddenly put up her hand, all in a tremble, on his 
arm. 

The touch thrilled through every fibre of Ralph Seton’s heart. “I 
wish you had asked me for anything else, Archie, by Heaven, I do! 
What do you want money for? Tell me everything you desire in the 
world, and let me—oh child, let me have the foolish pleasure of giving 
it you—but money! You, at your age, to want money!” And for 
an instant the sickening suspicion that her father must have tutored 
her into asking this overcame him. 


~ “Well, you haye only to refuse me,” said Archie, quietly ; but her 
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face blanched at the thought of his refusal. “It is not to spend upon 
myself; it is not for anything I can tell papa about. I am in a great 
trouble, a trouble where only money can help me, and I thought 
perhaps you would have lent me some. I will speak of it no more. 
Ralph, dear Ralph !” half repentant, half cajoling, and looking up at 
him with eyes unused to denial, “ you have sacrificed enough for us 


1? 


already, I am sure! 

And upon this Major Seton straightway did what many another 
stern, high-principled man would have done, perhaps, with a soft hand 
weighting his arm, blue eyes imploring to him through unshed tears 
—succumbed utterly ; promised to write out a cheque for fifty pounds, 
a hundred pounds, whenever Archie wished ; to ask her no question, 
direct or indirect, about the way in which it pleased her to spend it ; 
but to stand—for this she pleaded to him wistfully—to stand by her 
and aid her in every difficulty of her life, now and always. Then he 
took her hand, and, raising it reverently, held it long—poor little 
trembling hand that it was—to his lips. This was part of his system, 
doubtless, for his folly’s cure: part of his system for putting the girl 
away out of his heart. 

They found Lucia and Gerald already out on the lawn, pretending, 
in a lover-like fashion, to play croquet, when they arrived. Miss 
Durant, in her little affable way, assigned Archie and Major Seton to 
be partners at once; and the match was soon going on as gaily as 
though no heart out of the four were burthened by fear or jealousy— 
as calmly as though no storm, which might for ever wreck the lives of 
all, were already dark upon the horizon! Won by the irresistible 
frankness of Gerald’s manner, the hearty grasp of his hand when they 
met, Ralph Seton found it impossible, after the first five minutes were 
over, to treat him either with coldness or distrust. Indeed, as the day 
wore on, and as he marked Gerald’s thoroughly unconcerned manner 
towards Archie, his devotion to Lucia ; marked, too—could he fail to 
mark ?—the conscious blush that ever and anon rose upon Archie 
Lovell’s face when, by chance, her eyes met his own; it began to dawn 
upon the mind of the old Moustache that a good many of his severest 
foregone resolutions were somewhat transcendental ones. Through 
folly or through accident, this girl and this man had once spent eight 
or ten hours of a summer’s day—scarcely more than indifferent 
acquaintance spend at a pic-nie or a yachting party—together ; and 
neither caring for the other, and the world happily knowing nothing of 
that foolish chance each with honour would marry and be happy 
apart, some day look back and speak with calmness of that accidental 
half-liking of the past. Archie had spoken falsely to him in Morte- 
ville, certainly ; ay—but how fair she looked, bareheaded beneath 
the cedar shade, the cool light playing on her white dress, her bright 
hair clustering round her neck, her slender figure girlishly, innocently 
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free in every new attitude, as she flitted across the grass. She had 
been false—was false still. But something must ever be forgiven in 
what we love; and marvellously easy it would be, he thought, to 
forgive her anything! And with an instinctive, a growing conscious- 
ness of why Major Seton watched her so steadfastly, Archie, all her 
forced spirits gone, was soft, quiet, womanly, as she had never been 
till to-day. Soft and womanly to an extent that occasionally gave 
Gerald’s heart a very sore pang yet; and even made Lucia confess 
to him, aside, that, with training and attention, and care of her com- 
plexion, the rector’s daughter might possibly yet become “nice-looking 
than otherwise.” 

When their match was over, Major Seton and Archie shamefully 
defeated, high tea—as dinner if eaten cold, or at an earlier hour than 
usual must now be called—was served to them upon the lawn. Archie 
sat by Sir John Durant, charming him, as that sunny face and laugh 
of hers always charmed old people, and long before the meal was over 
had begun to confess to herself that the air of Durant’s Court, the 
presence even of the lovers themselves, no longer stifled her. A 
welcome sense of peace and protection came over her as she looked at 
Sir John and Lady Durant, at the stately old house, the hemmed-in gar- 
dens, the grave grey-headed butler standing erect and impassive behind 
his master’s chair. Impossible, she thought, that vulgar, noisy trouble, 
the scandal of a public exposure, could be coming near a place so 
sheltered, near people so separated from the outer world as these. 
What was there to prove that Captain Waters’ story had a word of 
truth in it? Might he not himself have put that notice in the paper ? 
Would such a man hesitate as to means where money was to be 
extorted? And she had been weak, cowardly enough to take all his 
threats at their full worth! Lucky that it had been out of her. power 
to send him off the money at once. She would make fullest confession, 
she thought, as she walked home with Ralph to-night; would throw 
herself upon his pity; ask him to save her from the possibility of 
Captain Waters’ further persecution ; and then—then bright vistas of 
a peaceful future floated, rose-coloured, before Archie’s mind! Her 
father happy with his pictures, Bettina with the parish, and she and 
Ralph fast friends, not a shadow of distrust between them, and in 
time, perhaps, long after Gerald and Lucia were married—— 

At this point of her meditation—Ralph was watching her downcast 
face just then, thinking how pure, how childlike, how untainted by a 
touch of falsehood, that face was—one of the under-servants of the 
Court came across the lawn from the house, and, beckoning the butler 
mysteriously aside, said a few words in his ear. The old man at first 
shook his head, as though protesting against the indecorum of the 
message, whatever it was, that had been delivered to him ; then, after 
a minute's consultation, returned behind his master’s chair, and bending 
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low, told him, in a whisper, that a person from London desired to see 
him without delay—a person on most important business, of the name 
of Wickham. . 

The word, whispered though it was, fell full on Archie Lovell’s ear. 
Another instant, and her face—that innocent face that Ralph was 
watching so tenderly—had grown white as ashes. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 
FAREWELLS TO LUCIA. 


Mr. Wicxuam stood quietly waiting for the servant’s return in the 
great hall of the Court; and as he waited he took a brief mental in- 
ventory of all the different objects by which he was surrounded. The 
dark groined roof—not used to shelter men of-his particular class— 
the armour in which the Durants of old had tilted, and sometimes 
bled to death for honour; the coats of arms upon the painted 
windows; the glimpse through the open door of the garden, lying 
peaceful in the rosy evening flush, and of the little party beneath the 
cedars, Mr. Wickham took note of all: professionally, mechanically, 
with a view to possible contingencies, without any sense of triumph or 
of pity; simply as he would have taken note of the squalid furniture 
in that waterside tavern to which he conducted Mrs. Sherborne on the 
day succeeding Margaret Hall’s death. 

Sir John Durant would see him in a few minutes, the servant 
brought in word ; Sir John was at present finishing dinner with some 
friends on the lawn, if the gentleman would walk into the library ? 
So into the library, with his peculiar, stealthy, noiseless tread, the 
gentleman walked (taking more notes on his way) ; and there, upright, 
unmoved, just as it chanced under the mournful-eyed portrait of Sir 
Francis Durant—the cavalier who was wont to lay himself in his 
coffin in memory of the martyred king—stood and waited for the 
present master of the Court: the old man whose pride, whose name, 
it was his mission to bring lower than the pride, the name, of any 
Durant since the Conquest had ever yet been brought! 

Sir John came in with his accustomed courteous, blandly-con- 
descending air; seated himself by the open window, from whence 
he could still see Gerald at Lucia’s side, and signed graciously to 
Mr. Wickham that he might take a chair. 

“You have come to see me on business, Mr. = 

“ Wickham, Sir John Durant. Inspector Wickham,” put in the 
visitor, deferentially, and remaining standing still. 

“Mr. Wickham—ah, yes, I did not quite catch the name. Some 
communication from Conyers Brothers, of Lincoln’s Inn, I suppose ?” 

_ Ma. Wickham gave an apologetic half-cough, and raised the back of 
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his hand to his mouth. “Mr. Conyers was the party, I understand, 
Sir John Durant, who first opened your offer to our people, but my 
business is not connected with that in any way—payment of course 
never being made in these cases until the information sought for has 
been brought to proof. I have come down to-day on a mission of 
a remarkably grave nature, and—the circumstances being unusually 
delicate ones—it seems to me a duty ”—on the strength of addressing 
a baronet, Mr. Wickham made his sentences as long and as inverted as 
he could—“ a painful duty, Sir John Durant, to put you in possession 
of some of the leading facts my inquiries have brought to light before 
proceeding to execute it.” 

“ Ah, yes, ’'m much obliged to you for your attention, I am sure.” 
And Sir John, always sleepy after dinner, gave a half-yawn as he 
spoke. “If you really don’t think Conyers would have done as well ? 
I have a great dislike to business, and—and all painful subjects, and I 
am sure I shall gladly pay the hundred pounds (something has been 
discovered you say?) to know that the thing is set at rest. It has 
been a very harassing occurrence to me, Mr. Wickham, very.” And 
Sir John drew out his spectacles, wiped them, adjusted them on his 
nose, and looked imploringly at his visitor, es much as to say, “ Pray 
be brief, my good Mr. Wickham; you are an excellent person, no 
doubt, and have done everything that excellent persons of your class 
are usually paid to do in these matters, and I’m ready to glance at 
any distressing documents you may have with you, or sign you a 
cheque: anything to get rid of you, and of all other unpleasant sub- 
jects, as briefly as possible!” And Mr. Wickham, no bad interpreter 
of expression, saw at a glance with what kind of human creature he 
had to deal. Durant’s Court was not the only old house with an 
unsullied name and an ancestry dating back to William the Conqueror 
into which his professional duties had been the means of bringing 
him. 

“T am sorry, Sir John Durant—ahem! very sorry—to say that 
my communication cannot be told in six words. This is a matter of 
no common importance, sir, and I think perhaps it would be as well 
to have a third party present during our conversation.” 

Sir John bowed resignedly. “Whatever you think necessary— 
only, really, if Conyers could have done it all—and another person 
present, you say! Now is that necessary, Mr. Wickham? It was 
my duty of course to see that these inquiries were made—a very 
good girl, poor thing! the Sherbornes most respected tenants of 
ours for generations past—and it has been your duty to make them 
—but why should we pain another person by compelling him to listen 
to any of the harrowing details you have collected ? Why should we, 
Mr. Wickham ?” 


“Well, Sir John Durant,” answered Mr. Wickham, with a little 
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abrupt shift from his upright posture. “ You being, as I hear, a 
magistrate, don’t need to be told that there's a form in all these 
things—a form that it’s just as well to attend to. I’m placed by my 
duty in a position, where it’s best for all parties to be plain spoken, 
and I hope you'll say hereafter I conducted everything honourable 
and above-board. Mr. Gerald Durant is, I believe, staying in this 
house? Well, I understood so—I understood so—and if I may make 
so free as to offer an opinion, I should say that Mr. Gerald Durant is 
the gentleman who ought to be present at our conversation.” 

“ Dear me—well, now, I cannot see that!” cried Sir John. “ What 
earthly difference can it make whether two people or one has to bore 
himself—I beg your pardon, to go through all this very distressing 
business ?—however, of course you know best. May I ask you to 
have the goodness to touch that bell ?—thank you. I havé been rather 
helpless, Mr. Wickham, since my last attack of gout, and I feel every 
change in the weather. We are going to have rain now, I’m afraid. 
The harvest has been getting on very well hitherto.” Making these 
little remarks in the affably familiar tone he always employed towards 
his inferiors. “A great deal isin round us already, and we are not 
generally an early county.” 

Mr. Wickham was deferentially interested. Being a Londoner him- 
self he was not much of a hand at such things, but seemed to think 
the crops looked forward, certainly, as he came down by the train. 
After this, a servant having meanwhile entered and been told to 
request Mr. Gerald Durant’s presence in the library, there was a 
pause. Sir John helped himself to a pinch of snuff from his gold 
snuff-box, and turned his face again towards the window (very hand- 
some the kindly weak old face looked in the sinking light); Mr. Wick- 
ham stood respectfully in the background still: the hard features 
immovable, expressionless as ever; the keen eyes adding more and 
more items to that professional inventory which his unresting brain 
was never wearied of drawing out. In five or six minutes’ timo 
Gerald Durant entered the room. 

“Here is my nephew, Mr. Gerald Durant,” said Sir John. 
“Gerald, this is Mr. Wickham—Inspector Wickham, you know, 
whom Conyers got to inquire about poor Maggie Hall, and we 
thought you might as well be present to hear how it is all settled. I 
wrote to Conyers a week or two back—didn’t I tell you ?—offering a 
reward if anything could be discovered about the way she came by her 
death, poor soul, and——” 

But the old man’s hazy talk was brought to a sudden stop before the 
look of Gerald’s face. He had, I have said before, a complexion 
which flushed and faded like a girl’s under any strong emotion ; at 
this moment the blood rushed violently to his temples, then ebbed 
away and left him a pale ashen hue, very painful to witness. “ You 
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—you offered a reward, sir!” he exclaimed, his voice shaken with 
agitation ; for now that the police had been at work, could he doubt 
what story he had been summoned here to listen to? could he 
doubt that the shame of Robert Dennison’s marriage—the treble 
shame of his having deserted his wife, was to become public? “No, 
you did not tell me of this before. I wish to heaven you had!” he 
added bitterly. 

Up to this moment he had scarcely noticed Wickham, who was 
still keeping respectfully aloof in the background ; as he turned im- 
patiently from his uncle now, his eyes fell full upon the detective'’s 
face, and then Mr. Wickham came half a step forward, and after 
giving another of his small coughs of apology spoke : 

“My duty is a painful one, Mr. Gerald Durant, but I wish to 
discharge it as delicately and as fairly as possible, and I warn you, 
sir, that anything you say now may hereafter be brought up to 
your detriment. I have no wish—there is no necessity,” he added 
with emphasis, “for me to employ subterfuge of any kind. I 
am an officer of detective police. I have been employed by the au- 
thorities to investigate the circumstances connected with Margaret 
Hall’s death, on the second instant, and I warn you again, Mr. Durant, 
that anything you now say may hereafter be made use of to your 
disadvantage.” 

“And why the deuce, sir, should we require this, or any other 
warning of yours?” cried Gerald, hotly. “Sir John Durant has 
offered a sum of money for the discovery of certain circumstances. 
You, it appears, have discovered them, and have come to claim your 
reward. What can we possibly have to say at all in such a matter ? 
You have to speak, and we to listen, I think, sir.” And drawing up 
a chair Gerald took his place at Sir John Durant’s side. Only too 
clearly he foresaw the cruel blow the chivalrous old man was about to 
receive; and his blood rose at the thought that already a man like 
this was treating them half with pity ; warning them to say nothing 
that could hereafter be used against themselves! They, the Durants 
of Durant, warned not to betray their complicity with the guilty 
husband and betrayer—their own flesh and blood—of Margaret Hall 
the dairy-maid! 

“TI made use of a form only,” said Wickham, suavely—accurately 
calculating, meanwhile, the precise angle which Gerald occupied 
between the window and the spot where he himself stood. ‘“‘ There is, 
as Mr. Gerald Durant says, no necessity for the warning, in this par- 
ticular instance, but there are formulas that we are instructed to 
follow in every case of ar of criminal procedure, and I adhered to 
duty in giving it. I have now, Sir John Durant, to lay before you 
briefly the results of my search in this matter. If they lead to a 
most unlooked-for conclusion, if they fix the guilt upon parties the 
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least suspected by yourself, you will, I hope, be in some measure pre- 
pared for the shock. I have been placed in positions of this kind 
before—often before,” said Mr.} Wickham, with honourable pride; 
“and I have always found, if I may be excused the remark, that the 
higher born a gentleman is, the better he bears any painful or unex- 
pected disclosure; even a disclosure,” lowering and concentrating his 
voice, and moving a stealthy step or two in advance, “that may 
darkly affect his honour and the honour of his family.” 

Gerald passed his hand with irrepressible impatience across his 
face: old Sir John gave a puzzled benign look of inquiry at 
Wickham. 

“This extreme delicacy does you credit, Mr. Wickham, still I can- 
not but think you over-estimate our interest in the case. The girl 
was a good girl, poor thing! the servant of one of my tenant farmers, 
you understand—nothing more.” 

Mr. Wickham bowed ; and looking down traced out, for a second or 
two, one of the patterns on the carpet with his foot. He felt as assured 
now of the old man’s utter ignorance as of Gerald’s guilt, and it 
seemed to him that the shortest way of finishing what.he had come 
to accomplish would be the most merciful: he also wanted to return 
by the seven-forty train to London. 

“On the night of the second instant, Sir John Durant ”—taking a 
notebook from his pocket, and occasionally glancing at it, but more for 
form’s sake than because his memory required artificial aid, as he spoke 
—*the body of a woman was, as you know, found in the Thames, a little 
below London Bridge. From the first, and although nothing material 
was brought to light at the inquest, some suspicions of foul play were 
entertained among our people, and I was entrusted with the further 
management of the case. It has proved as difficult a one, sir, as wis 
ever worked; but no stone has been left unturned—although I say 
so—in working it ; and bit by bit, as I am about to show, every portion 
of the requisite evidence has come into my hands. The story, shortly 
put, comes to this: Margaret Hall, seven months ago, eloped from 
her employer’s house, here in Staffordshire, with a gentleman (whom 
at present I need not name), and, to the best of my belief, though of 
this I have no absolute proof, became his wife.” Gerald gave a sigh 
of relief. Discovery had not, after all, gone so far, perhaps, as he had 
dreaded. “On the second of August, Sir John Durant, this gentleman 
returned from France, accompanied by a lady—we may say, for shortness, 
by his wife—and arrived with her in town, as I have evidence to show, at 
about eight o’clock in the evening. They came direct from Morteville- 
sur-Mer to London, and the name of the excursion steamer that brought 
them was the Lord of the Isles. A man called Randall, better known 
among our people by the name of Waters, saw them on board together 
from the Calais pier; the gentleman’s own servant, reluctantly, as is 
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natural, is witness to the same ; and, lastly, a lady who was one of their 
fellow-passengers swears to a travelling cloak she lent the young 
woman in the course of the voyage, and which, in the hurry of landing, 
or some other cause, was not returned to its owner. Well, sir, the 
gentleman (whom at present I need not call by name) was next seen 
with his companion by one of our officers on London Bridge, at a 
few minutes before ten o’clock that night; and here, as throughout, 
not a shadow of doubt rests upon the accuracy of the evidence, the 
officer, under my directions, baving watched the gentleman at his 
town lodgings, not three days ago, and sworn positively to his identity. 
‘The girl was at this time dressed, it is remembered, in a scarlet 
travelling cloak; the gentleman was standing, no hat on, and his coat 
torn, by her side. Whether a quarrel had taken place between them 
already is a matter of surmise. There had been a disturbance shortly 
before on the bridge, which, it is suggested, may account for the state 
of the gentleman’s dress. Something unusual, at all events, about 
their appearance and manner made the officer watch them narrowly 
before proceeding on his beat. It was now, you will remark, 
near upon ten o’clock; a quarter of an hour only before the time 
when a woman’s shriek was heard, and a body seen to fall from 
the bridge. An hour or so later, the gentleman went alone to the 
house of a relation, excited in manner, and disordered in his dress, 
and when joked with about his appearance, volunteered the singular 
statement that he had seen the ghost of an old friend’s face—‘ the 
ghost of a Staffordshire face-—on London Bridge that night. Some 
hours afterwards the body of a female was found drowned in the river, 
dressed in the scarlet cloak since identified, a handkerchief marked 
with initials corresponding to the name of the suspected party in 
her breast. The body was recognised and sworn to by Martha Sher- 
borne, on the afternoon of the inquest, as that of her late dairy servant, 
Margaret Hall.” And here Mr. Wickham paused. 

“ And what does all this prove ?” cried Sir John, a nervous tremour 
in his voice. “I am a magistrate, Mr. Wickham, I understand law 
myself, and I don’t see that these facts, suppesing them all to be estab- 
lished, go to prove that the girl came by her death unfairly. If 
they point to anything, it is to what we have suspected from the first 
—suicide.” 

“That is a question for the lawyers,” answered Wickham, with 
excessive gravity. “I make no accusation, I seek to establish nothing. 
My duty has been to search for facts alone. These facts having been 
considered conclusive, a warrant has been granted for the apprehension 
of the person who was Margaret Hall’s companion on the night of her 
death, and my duty here is to carry that warrant into effect.” 

“Here!” exclaimed old Sir John, a deep red flushing over his 
face as he got up slowly from his chair. “You are misinformed, 
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Mr. Wickham, or you are carrying some mistaken sense of duty 
too far. What apprehension can you possibly have to execute in my 
house ?” 

“T have to arrest the person of Margaret Hall’s companion,” said 
Wickham, with increasing firmness, and producing a paper from his 
pocket. “ You are a magistrate, Sir John Durant, and I look to you 
to help rather than hinder me in my duty—painful though it may be ?” 

“ And that person ?” faltered Sir John, with whitening lips, as a 
new and awful suspicion overcame him. 

“That person,” answered Wickham, “is now, I regret to say, before 
you. Mr. Durant,” coming across the room in a second, and laying a 
heavy hand on Gerald’s shoulder, “I arrest you on the charge of 
having caused, or been party to, the death of Margaret Hall, on the 
night of August the second. You must consider yourself my prisoner, 
sir, and you will be pleased to accompany me back to London by the 
seven-forty train to-night.” 

Gerald had been sitting till this minute with his hands tightly 
pressed across his eyes. He started to his feet in a second at Wick- 
ham’s touch, and as his hand dropped from his face, both of the men 
who were watching him felt literally startled by the calmness of its 
expression. I imagine most innocent men or women would look to 
the full as guilty as really criminal ones in the first stunned moment 
of an unjust accusation; guilty or innocent, the majority of human 
cheeks would certainly blanch—the majority of human nerves falter at 
such a moment as this! But Gerald Durant’s face kept just as calm 
as it had been half an hour before, when he was whispering soft 
nothings to Lucia under the cedar-trees on the lawn. .“ Blood tells,” 
thought Wickham, proud of the verification of his theory. ‘“ Evi- 
dence enough against him to hang a bishop, and he ups after his 
arrest, as cool as a cucumber, and with a face like this. Fine family 
—fine spirit! Pleasure to a man to have his duty lie with real 
gentlemen who can act as such!” And possibly Mr. Wickham was 
right. Possibly it was his blood, the inherited instincts of a gentle 
race, that upheld Gerald at this moment. Robert Dennison, the 
manufacturer’s son, could confront personal danger with the strength, 
the sheer animal courage, of a lion. Gerald could do more: he could 
confront disgrace sooner than betray a trust: could confront it with 
the carelessness of a cavalier dying for his worthless king, the grace of 
a French marquis arranging his necktie, and smiling adieux to his 
friends, upon his way to the tumbril! As Wickham told his story— 
from the moment when the word Morteville first turned suspicion 
aside from Robert to the last—Gerald had followed him calmly and 
minutely, his quick imagination supplying a hundred links that in 
Wickham’s purposely short account were wanting; and, long before 
the heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, had realized the position 
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in which he stood, the very plain and straightforward path that lay 
before him. To whatever pass this extraordinary chain of accidents 
might lead, a double trust must, he felt, seal his lips from speaking 
one solitary word of self-defence. By disclosing what he knew of 
Robert’s marriage, he might possibly clear himself—and present to 
the world the chivalrous spectacle of a Durant striving to shift danger 
from his own shoulders to that of another member of his family. By 
bringing forward Archie Lovell he could, for very certain, reduce the 
whole accusation to an absurdity: save his own at the price of a 
woman's reputation. And the temptation, the conflict, that might 
have assailed many a man, equally honest, but of different race, never 
really for a moment came near Gerald Durant. He was placed 
awkwardly—simply that: and before his uncle, and before this man 
whose heavy hand was on his shoulder alike, must give not a sign, say 
not a word, that could by possibility criminate the two persons his 
honour bade him shield. How things would probably end as regarded 
himself was a speculation he did not enter upon. To be the hero of 
a melodrama might yield him, if the play did not last too long, a new 
emotion or two at all events; and as to coming to definite grief—well, 
as he had told Robert, no one ever finally does that in these days off 
the boards of the Adelphi. 

“ Seven-forty ;” taking out his watch, quietly. “I think it would 
be rather a mistake to go by that, Mr. Wickham. The seven-forty is 
a slow train. If we go by the mail, which leaves Hatton at eight, we 
shall get to town an hour earlier, and I shall be able to have a cup of 
coffee and a cigar—you want something too, perhaps, after your 
journey ? before we start.” 

For about the first time in his long official experience Mr. Wick- 
ham felt actually taken aback by his prisoner's unconcerned and 
courteous manner. He required no refreshment for himself, but Mr. 
Durant was doubtless right; the mail would be the best train for 
them to go by, and he wished to make everything comfortable, and let 
Mr. Durant take leave of his friends—though generally best avoided 
—before they left. * 

Then Gerald turned to his uncle who was standing by, too stunned 
as yet to speak, and with his fine old face white to the very lips with 
agitation. ‘A ridiculous mistake, sir, is it not ? but four and twenty 
hours will set it all to rights. You can come up to-morrow and we'll 
see Conyers together, and for to-night I think it would be wise to keep 
silence about it in the house. Say I have had to go up to town on 
business, nothing more.” 

“But—the thing is monstrous !” exclaimed Sir John, recovering his 
breath at last. “ You—Gerald—accused of... why good God!” he 
broke out passionately, “the very suspicion is a disgrace! Explain it 
away at once—explain at once to this officer how he is mistaken—say 
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what you were doing at the time when the woman came by her death. 
The thing is a joke, of course it will prove to be a joke—you take it in 
the right way, Gerald—but don’t let it be carried any further. I 
this officer's duty is to take you to London, you must of course go ; but 
show at once before him, and before me, the ludicrous impossibility of 
your even being mixed up in such a charge.” And with very poor 
success the old man tried to laugh, then turned abruptly aside and hid 
away his face between his hands. 

“Tf I was to give an opinion,” put in Mr. Wickham, with extreme 
politeness, “I should say that the less Mr. Gerald Durant states about 
himself before me just now the better. Ifa gentleman, circumstanced 
as Mr. Durant is, was as innocent as the babe unborn, and as able to 
prove an alibi as Iam to prove I am standing here, Sir John Durant, I 
should observe to a gentleman so circumstanced ‘the less you say before 
me, except in the ways of general conversation, the better.’ These things 
are forms certainly,” added Mr. Wickham, “ but forms are forms—and 
justice is justice—and what I say to Mr. Gerald Durant is, that every 
word he makes use of now it will be my duty to bring up against him 
in the course of examination hereafter.” 

“And you are quite right, Mr. Wickham,” said Gerald, quickly. 
“T see now why you warned me before not to speak. The arrest 
itself is palpably absurd, but you have performed your part in it with 
honesty. You will have no objection, I suppose, to my speaking a few 
words in private to my uncle ?” 

“None in life, Mr. Durant, none in life. I wish to put you and all 
the family to no more illconvenience than necessary.” And having 
previously satisfied himself as to the height of the window from the ' 
ground, Mr. Wickham retired to the door, turned aside, and took out 
his notebook; and Gerald was left to whisper whatever counsel or 
consolation he could find to give to his uncle. 

He said very few words, and all with a smile upon his face, all with a 
manner of calm, of thorough assurance as to the whole thing being an 
absurd and insignificant kind of practical joke. ‘“ You will come up 
to-morrow morning, sir, bying Seton with you if he will come, and see 
Conyers at once, though I hardly think it likely we shall want a 
lawyer's help at all. For the present the best way is for you to return 
quietly to the party in the garden, and let nothing whatever be known 
in the house about my arrest. If Lucia and her mother insist upon 
having suspicions, let them think I am in one of my usual difficulties 
about money. Women are not generally very difficult to blind in such 
matters. I won’t even’see Lucia before I go, sir; I couldn’t, poor 
child! T’ll see that little friend of hers, Miss Lovell—girls are the best 
unbassadors in each other’s affairs—and entrust her with my farewells, 
if you can contrive to let me speak to her here alone? Lucky T left 
that rascal Bennett in town; he can bring my things from my lodgings 
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to-morrow, supposing, which is very unlikely, that Iam to be kept in 
durance over another day.” 

**And you won't see Lucia before you go, Gerald? Isn’t this an 
over-delicacy of feeling ; won’t the child herself think it hard ?” 

“T could not see her,” said Gerald, hastily, and turning his face 
away from his uncle’s eyes. ‘“ Can’t you understand sir, that I would 
not have her, of all others, look upon me in such company as this ?” 
glancing for a second towards Mr. Wickham’s immovable figure. 
“When everything is over, Lucia and I will laugh at it all together, 
but now—no, I could not see my poor little cousin now! Pll send my 
farewells to her, as I said, by the parson’s daughter, if you can manage 
for me to speak to her here alone,—afterwards, when I have had a cup 
of coffee, I can just get quietly away with my friend here, and later 
in the evening you will tell them all that I am gone.” 

He stretched out his hand and poor Sir John, too stupefied by the sud- 
denness of all that had happened to do more than obey, took and held 
it silently within his own: then, with a heavy heart (Mr. Wickham 
opening the door for him as he passed) the old man stole out into the 
garden, and after parrying the questions of Lady Durant and Lucia 
as to the cause of Gerald’s absence, made some excuse for asking the 
rector’s daughter to walk with him towards the house. Five minutes 
later, with sinking limbs, with her breath coming awfully, guiltily 
fast, Archie Lovell entered the library, where Gerald, a cup of coffee in 
his hand, stood waiting for her in the embrasure of the fartuest 
window ; Mr. Wickham upright and motionless, but keeping stealthy 
watch over every movement his prisoner made, at his post still 
beside the door. 

The poor little girl began to cross the room with faltering uncer- 
tain steps, and Gerald, seeing her hesitation, came forward kindly, 
took her hand in his, and led her to the window, where he had been 
standing. All coldness, all small animosity, towards Archie had: died in 
his heart during the moment when he first realized the new position 
in which they stood to each other, the danger into which through his 
agency she was about to be brought. Miss Lovell, the coquette, 
whose blue eyes, whose clasped hands, had cost his vanity so dear, was 
gone: and in her place stood Archie Wilson—the child who had 
chattered to him in the moonlight, the bright-haired little queen of 
the Morteville ball, the girl whose fair fame, unless he stood staunch to 

_her now, might, through his fault and for ever, be forfeited. For the 
first time in his life he felt as simply, frankly generous towards a 
woman as he would have felt had she been a man. Neither a prey to 
be run down nor a toy to be forgotten (Gerald’s broad classification, 
generally), did Archie seem to him now ; but a friend, a comrade—the 
bon garcon participator in a madcap freak, of which he, as the guiltier 
of the two, must bear the punishment. 
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“ Archie, how kind of you! but I thought you would come. You 
were always kind to me—kinder far than I deserved !” 

He spoke to her just in the tone of their happy Morteville 
intimacy ; as though their last cold meeting, as though his engage- 
ment to Lucia had never been; and every pulse of Archie’s heart 
vibrated at his voice. “I don’t know what great kindness there is in 
walking a hundred yards, Mr. Durant. Your uncle told me you were 
called away on business and wanted to speak to me about Lucia, and 
I came.” 

“Well, it is not of Lucia that I want to speak, but of myself. 
Would you have come to me as quickly, I wonder, if you had known 
that ?” 

“Of course I would. Iam more interested a hundred times in you 
than I am, or ever shall be, in Lucia. You ought to know that, I 
think. What—what is this that you are going to say to me, Mr. 
Durant ?” 

Dim though the light was, Gerald could note the ebbing colour on 
Archie Lovell’s face ; could note the quick-drawn breath, the quiver of 
that sensitive fine-cut mouth ; and, as if by inspiration, there flashed a 
suspicion singularly near the truth across his mind. ‘ You have no 
idea already of what I am going to say, Archie? The time has come, 
you know, when you and I must keep no more secrets from each 
other.” 

“J—how should I? I don’t understand you!” But the words 
came indistinct and broken from her lips. ‘“ How is it possible that I 
can tell what you are going to say to me?” 

“ Archie,” said Gerald, earnestly, “take my advice, and speak to me 
more openly. We shall not have ten minutes’ conversation together 
at most, and in these ten minutes a great deal of my life and of yours 
may hang, I fancy. Look upon me as a friend—a brother, if you like 
the word better—and be frank! In short, be Archie Wilson again— 
Archie Wilson in the days before she had learnt to be wise !” 

She stood for a minute or more, specchless, motionless, and the little 
hand that Gerald till now had forgotten to relinquish seemed to turn 
to ice within his own: at last, with a sort of sobh—a sob that made Mr. 
Wickham in his distant corner look up one instant from his notebook, 
the truth came out. “ I know everything, Mr. Durant,” she whispered. 
“T was too great a coward to speak when I might have warned you, 
but I know everything ! Captain Waters told me, and I have promised 
to pay him to be silent. I am an impostor, everything that is vilest, 
but it was for papa’s sake and ... Ah, Mr. Durant, I think the shame 
would kill me if I had to come forward, as Captain Waters said, and 
tell before a judge and a court full of men how I went with you to 
London!” And then, in broken whispers—the sweet face wet with 
tears not six inches from Gerald’s—she made fullest confession of all 
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that Waters had told her, and of her own vileness, so she called it, in 
determining to keep her own counsel at whatever cost. 

Gerald’s lips had grown set and stern long before she finished. 
“The scoundrel !” he muttered between his teeth ; “ the double-dyed 
infernal scoundrel! Archie, my poor little friend, how glad I am that 
you have had courage to tell me all this. You shall never be troubled 
with Captain Waters any more. He frightened you for nothing, 
Archie, believe me. I am in a difficult position, the victim rather of a 
most ridiculous mistake, but there is no more chance of your name 
being brought forward in any way than of Lucia’s. Keep perfectly 
quiet, it was this I sent for you to say; keep quict whatever you are 
told or may fear, and no harm can possibly come near you, I swear it.” 

“And if—if my evidence is all that can prove you to be innocent ?” 
she faltered, looking at him with dilated frightened eyes as Captain 
Waters’ words came back to her recollection. 

“Your evidence!” Gerald laughed, lightly. “Why, one would 
think you were a Lord Chancellor at least, to hear all the fine legal 
words you use! It will not be a question of giving evidence at all. 
I have to go up to London to-night with the gentleman you see 
standing there, and to-morrow or next day the whole mistake will be 
cleared up.” 

“And if it is not ? if nothing can clear you unless I do come forward 
and speak? I am not a child, Mr. Durant; I have grown old and 
wise during the last few weeks,” she added, with unconscious sadness, 
“and if they accuse you of having been present when this woman died, 
of course I could help you by telling how we gave her the cloak, for I 
am beginning to connect all these things clearly now, and how Captain 
Waters saw us together at Calais on board the steamer, and——” 

“ Archie,” interrupted Gerald, gravely, “if the mistake is harder to 
prove than I think now, if I am brought into a position of absolute 
danger—the most improbable occurrence in the world—and want you 
to speak, I will send word to you to come. Seton will be with me in 
town most likely, and I will send him down to you—nay, don’t mis- 
understand 1..e,” for at the mention of Ralph she had turned from him 
with astart, “ neither Seton nor any other human being shall ever know 
what at present is a secret between ourselves. If I want you, Seton 
will bring you this simple message, ‘Come.’ If I do not, you will have 
no message from me at all. Now, I think we understand each other.” 

“ And Captain Waters?” she asked. “I must keep my word, and 
send him the money.” 

“You must do nothing of the kind,” ‘interrupted Gerald, promptly. 
“You must hold no written communication whatsoever with Captain 
Waters. I will arrange with the gentleman—pay him the price he 
asks, and undertake that you, at least, shall never be troubled with him 
again. You have not forgotten his address, I hope ?” 
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No, she had not forgotten it: forgotten? had one word he told her 
been ever really absent from her thoughts since yesterday? “ Captain 
Waters, 50, Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square.” Gerald took out a 
card and wrote this address down, leaning forward through the open 
window to catch whatever light still lingered as he did so, and Mr. 
Wickham, looking round quickly, remarked—in a voice which seemed, 
although he stood twenty feet at least away, to whisper awfully, 
mysteriously close to Archie’s ear—that he believed the time was 
getting on. 

“T am ready for you,” said Gerald, cheerily ; then in a lower tone, 
“ Good-bye, Archie,” turning so that he sheltered the girl’s shrinking 
figure from Wickham’s sight. ‘“ Let me have your hand—so !” and he 
carried it to his lips, for the second, the last time in his life. “If 
things had gone differently, I think you might have grown to like me 
in time, and I—well, I could have loved you better than I have ever 
loved or shall love any woman while I live. The injury I did you 
was unintentional, you believe that, Archie? and the temptation great ! 
Don’t you recollect how blue the sea was that day, and how one 
accident after another seemed fated to fall upon us, and how pleasant 
it was to be together ? You forgive me ?”’ 

She could only clasp his hand closely for answer. 

“ Very well, then. We shall be fast friends still, whatever happens. 
Recollect all I have told you about keeping quiet and not troubling 
yourself on my account, and—let me see, is there anything more for 
us to say? Well, I’ve got your glove, and, don’t be angry, but I 
shall kiss it sometimes still, Archie, and think of the night I stole it 
from you. Do you remember our quarrel, and how bright the moon 
shone in as we danced that last waltz, and made friends again? You 
mustn't quite forget the Morteville days, you know; and how- 
ever things turn out, Archie, you must try to think of me kindly! 
And now,” with one long last look into her face, “God bless you, 
dear !” 

This was how Mr. Durant sent his farewells to Lucia. 


Cuartrn XXXIV. 


“ FAIS CE QUE DoIs!” 


In painful, visible constraint, not trusting herself to speak of Gerald or 
of the interview that she had had with him, Archie Lovell walked home 
that night by Ralph’s side. Early next morning Major Seton, with- 
out calling at the Rectory, left home for London ; and by evening of 
the same day Bettina had already obtained information, from the most 
authentic village sources, as to the cause of Mr. Durant’s departure ; 
the profession of the mysterious man in plain clothes who had been 
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seen to accompany him into a first-class railway carriage at the Hatton 
station. 

These rumours, whispered at first, and contradicted as soon as 
whispered, were spoken next day above the breath, and allowed to 
pass. On the following morning a short paragraph in the London 
papers told the Staffordshire world how Mr. Durant had already 
appeared before the magistrate on the charge of being accessory to 
the death of Margaret Hall; and then every one rushed away to 
leave cards and enquiries for poor dear Lady Durant ; and remembered 
how they always thought Gerald had a vile trick of contracting his 
eyebrows, and a most sinister expression at times about the corners of 
his mouth ! 

And up to the evening of the fourth day from that of his arrest, 
Archie Lovell heard no more than the vague contradictory reports of 
the village gossips as to how the case was going on. She called with 
her stepmother at the Court, ostensibly to enquire for Sir John, who 
had been seized with an attack of gout on the morning he was to have 
accompanied Seton to London, and had not left his room since. She 
listened while Bettina talked by the hour together of Gerald; the 
likelihood, considering his character, of his guilt; the disgrace to 
the Durants that must ensue; and the number of fine old families 
that she, Bettina, had seen Providence—wisely, perhaps—consign to 
ruin, during her life. She helped her father to arrange his cabinets 
and hang his pictures; went on working at her garden; ate her 
meals; rose in the morning, and went to bed as usual. Did she 
suffer? She hardly knew herself. The time went awfully, death- 
fully slow; her heart beat thick and fast at every chance sound, every 
strange voice she heard; a dull, heavy weight was never absent 
from her brain. This was as much as Archie could have told of her 
own condition. Poor Mr. Lovell, observing her heavy eyes and pallid 
cheeks, hoped, measles being about in the village, that the child was 
not going to take that disorder a second time: and Bettina—well, 
Bettina, knowing all she did concerning the past, was not without a 
suspicion that Archie “fretted ” about Gerald still, and in her own in- 
nermost soul felt not unreasonably grieved over the young man’s mis- 
fortunes. It was a terrible blow for the Durants of course, but very 
lucky it all came out before the marriage instead of after ; and really, 
if he had had anything to do with the young woman’s death, it would 
be impious to wish him to escape altogether from justice. The Durants 
of Durant would be just as much their neighbours without him as with 
him; and Archie’s secret of a vast deal less consequence. Not, poor 
young man, that she wished the very worst to come to him: but an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth were the words of Scripture ; 
and Bettina had never seen any particular good come of your Colensos 
and other softeners-away of Holy Writ, as yet. 
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On the evening of August the 20th, four days after that of Gerald’s 
arrest, Major Seton suddenly made his appearance at the Rectory. 
The Lovells were just at tea in their pleasant myrtle-scented little 
parlour, the amber sunset streaming in cheerfully through the open 
casement, when he was ushered in: Mr. Lovell with a manuscript book 
beside him on the table; Bettina chattering in high’ spirits as she 
poured out the tea; Archie in a pale muslin dress, her hair shining, a 
flower in her waistbelt, a goodly pile of seed-cake and fruit upon her 
plate. Ralph Seton’s heart swelled with a feeling that was almost 
disgust as he looked at her. Her tear-stained cheeks, her silence, her 
constraint upon the night of Gerald’s arrest, had made him feel—all too 
keenly then !—that a matter of no common interest had been discussed 
between them during their parting interview. The fact of her never 
reminding him again of the money she had wished to borrow, showed, 
he thought, some serious preoccupation of mind, some remorse, some 
sympathy at least with Gerald in his danger ; and during his journey 
down Ralph had pictured to himself continually the sorrowful face, 
the eyes haunted by self-reproach, that would greet him when he 
reached the Rectory. He saw, instead, a peaceful family group ; a girl, 
even in such a pass as this, too frivolous (and frivolity in a woman was, 
to Ralph, the one unpardonable sin) to forget even the fiower at her 
own dainty waist! her blue eyes as untroubled, her facile smile as 
sweet, as on that day when—Gerald out of sight and out of mind—she 
waved her adieux to himself at the Morteville pier: the day when he 
had the excessive wisdom first to resolve upon putting her away out of 
his heart ! ; 

Very grim and stern, the old Moustache took a chair on the side of 
the table next to Mr. Lovell, and away from Archie, and curtly de- 
clining Bettina’s offer of tea, brought the conversation round, without 
an attempt at softening or preamble, to Gerald Durant. “You have 
all of you heard the truth by this time,” he said, addressing himself 
ostensibly to Mrs. Lovell, “and nothing can be gained by treating the 
thing as a secret any longer. Gerald Durant comes up for his final 
examination to-morrow. They have brought the poor fellow twice 
before the magistrate already, and each time he has been remanded. 
To-morrow will settle it.” 

“And you think he will be found guilty ?” cried Bettina, opening 
her eyes wide. “Dear, dear, now Major Seton, do you think he will 
be really condemned ?” 

“Condemned to as much as a magistrate can condemn, most cer- 
tainly,” was Ralph’s answer. “Condemned to an imprisonment which, 
however it may hereafter end, will effectually blacken his hopes, his 
prospects, his whole future life. By this time to-morrow Gerald 
Durant will, in all human probability, be committed to take his trial 
for the wilful murder of Margaret Hall. He has the best lawyers in 
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London to help him, and as far as the preliminary examination goes, 
they all confess that the evidence against him is simply overwhelming. 
It is circumstantial, all of it,” he went on, turning to Mr. Lovell, “ but 
none the less crushing for that. Nothing but the unexpected proving 
of an alibi at the eleventh hour can save Gerald Durant now.” 

“ And how does he take it ?” asked Mr. Lovell, whose calm interest 
in other persons’ concerns always savoured rather of zsthetic than of 
commonplace human curiosity. “The situation of an innocent man 
awaiting an unjust doom is one of the deepest dramatic interest, yet I 
suspect most writers in treating it take their stand on a somewhat too 
transcendental ground. Now this Mr.—Durant, to be sure, the 
same name as the people at the Court—is, I dare say, not at all in the 
inflamed heroic state of mind that the majority of dramatists and poets 
would, under such circumstances, paint ?” 

“He is,” answered Ralph, purposely speaking slow and distinct so as 
to give his words a chance of sinking even on the “ frivolous ” heart of 
Archie Lovell, “ more frankly, unaffectedly cheerful than I ever thought 
to see any man in such a position. Not indifferent to what to-morrow 
may bring—poor lad! for he thinks of those who will suffer by his dis- 
grace—but as calmly ready to meet it as the men of his race have 
always been to meet danger. Until I looked at Gerald Durant’s face 
in prison I don’t think I ever rightly understood the meaning of the 
word ‘loyalty.’” 

Bettina sighed heavily as she raised her tea-cup to her lips. “ Let 
us hope all things,” she murmured, “even while we fear the worst, 
Let us hope that, as in the case of Jeroboam, hardened impenitence 
is not being added to the weight of the young man’s sins.” 

“T think not, Mrs. Lovell,” said Ralph, with cold emphasis ; 
“Gerald Durant is, I know, as innocent of the monstrous charge 
brought against him as I am. He had not seen Margaret Hall for 
months ; he had no interest in her death ; he was not on London Bridge 
at the moment when her death took place. A chain of unhappy accidents 
has, I believe, so woven itself around him, that he is not able to bring 
forward evidence in his own favour without betraying the confidence 
of another person; and this poor Gerald would no more do than one 
of his Jacobite ancestors would have saved himself by wishing life to 
King George upon the scaffold.” 

“ Well, then, he is a fine fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Lovell, with ani- 
mation, “and I should like to shake his hand. It is not often now 
that one comes across a trait of the Bayard-like, chivalrous feeling of 
old days. What manner of man can he be, though, who will accept 
his safety at such a price? Archie, are you listening? this friend of 
Seton’s is ready, like one of the knights of old, to brave his own dis- 
grace, sooner than betray a trust reposed in him... nay, but the story 
is too much for you, little one! Look at her face, Ralph—she is 
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always so—any story of high resolve, or courage, is always too much 
for Archie’s heart.” 

She was of an awful, greyish pallor, a pallor that extended to her 
lips and throat, and her eyes were fixed with a yearning, eager expres- 
sion, on her father’s face. “It is not too much for me at all, papa,” 
bringing out each syllable with painful, visible effort. “I know I am 
pale—I can’t help it—I turn so always when I hear of things that 
move me. Papa, you would like to shake Gerald Durant’s hand, 
you say? Would you like to shake the hand of the person he is 
seeking to screen? I mean if—if that person voluntarily accepts his 
safety.” 

- N o, Archie,” said Mr. Lovell, half-smiling at her eagerness. “I 
would no more care to shake his hand or to hold fellowship with him 
than you would. Cowardice is the one thing (strange that it should 
be so, Seton! ’tis the most natural of our vices) that puts a man—or 
woman, either, for the matter of that—for ever out of the reach of my 
sympathy.” 

Then, after an aside from Bettina as to “ cowardice being one thing, 
my poor Frederick, and common worldly prudence another,” Major 
Seton suffered the conversation to go into a fresh channel: and in a 
few minutes Archie rose and stole out alone, her father stopping her 
to kiss her cheek and her hand as she passed, to the garden. 

Cool, sweet, silent almost to mournfulness, was the August evening 
at that half-hour after sunset: the sky of opal paleness, save where 
one mighty rose-flush stained the west ; a solitary planet shining faint 
above the pure horizon; the light on russet woods and yellow corn- 
fields slowly dying, through a thousand gradations of fleeting colour, 
into the exquisite sombre purple of the night. With a feeling almost 
of loathing at the sight of all that smiling golden calm, Archie walked 
away to the part of the garden farthest from the house ; and there seat- 
ing herself wearily upon the low stone wall that formed the boundary of 
the little orchard, strove to steady the beatings of her feverish heart ; 
to collect her thoughts; to reason ; to resolve. 

Earnestly, with her very might, she strove; and, instead of obeying 
her, her heart throbbed on more hotly, her thoughts refused to con- 
centrate themselves, her senses took note, with intense, with sickening 
acuteness, of every outward object by which she was surrounded: the 
swect smell of a neighbouring bed of kitchen herbs; the ridiculous 
tumult the grasshoppers were making in the orchard ; the redness of 
the apples on one particular bough that overhung the wall. When 
she had remained thus five minutes, or an hour, she knew not which— 
there are conditions of the body under which all these arbitrary 
divisions of time exist for us no more than time itself exists for a man 
who dreams—a measured step she knew came along the gravel path. 
She started up neryously, and turning round, found Ralph Seton 
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standing close beside her. Oldened and worn her face seemed to him 
now that he saw it in the broad evening light; the fair young fore- 
head lined and heavy; the cheeks sunken; a deep shade round the 
eyes, giving their blue an almost unnatural lustre. “Major Seton,” 
she exclaimed, abruptly, “explain the meaning of the word alibi to 
me. I have been told once, but I forget.” 

“ An alibi consists in proving the presence of an accused man in 
some other place than that where his supposed crime was committed, 
Archie. An alibi, as I told your father, is all we can look to now for 
saving Gerald Durant to-morrow.” 

“ Have you seen him to-day ?” 

“Thave. I saw him not an hour before I left London this after- 
noon.” 

“ And he told you that there was some person whose evidence could 
yet save him? He told you there was some person whose secret he 
was determined never to betray ?” 

“No, Archie, he did not. I believe, nay, I know, that this is the 
case; and I urged upon him—I speak to you frankly—I urged upon 
him that it was his duty to neglect no means of proving his own 
innocence ‘i 

“Go on,” she exclaimed, breathlessly. “Why do you hesitate ? 
He answered xf 

“ By laughing at the very idea of the generosity I imputed to him,” 
replied Ralph. “Said that I might be quite sure he would take 
better care of himself than of anybody else ; that—while he trusted 
implicitly in his innocence making itself felt in the end—an alibi was 
the one thing it was not in his power to prove. At the very time 
when it was necessary to account for himself, he was driving about 
_ in a hansom, the number of which he had not even looked at, 
and ——” 

“ And at what hour does his trial take place ?” interrupted Archie, 
shortly, and in a hard, unmodulated voice. “ The trial to-morrow, I 
mean ?” 

“The examination—it is not a trial yet—is to begin at ten o'clock,” 
answered Major Seton. “It will last over a good many hours, 
possibly will not be finished in one day. Sir John Durant is coming 
up, if he is well enough, by the first express, and will be in time, poor 
old man! to hear all that concerns him most—the evidence, such as 
it is that will be brought forward in Gerald’s defence.” 

“ And you—when do you return ?” 

“By the mail-train to-night. I came down for a few hours only, 
principally, Archie, to see you.” 

“Did Mr. Durant send me any message ?” 

“He bade me tell you that everything was right; and he hoped 
you would go over often and see his cousin Lucia.” 
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“ And what does a return-ticket cost from Hatton to London ?” 

“A return-ticket costs exactly two sovereigns, Archie. Do you 
want to go to London ?” 

“T wish you would lend me two sovereigns, Major Seton. I asked 
you for money before, and did not want it after all—most likely I 
shan’t want this—still I wish that you would lend it to me.” 

He took out his purse and, without speaking a word, put two 
sovereigns into Archie’s hand: burning with fever he felt her hand 
was as it came into contact with his own. 

“You have nothing else to say to me, Archie, before I go? for my 
time is up; I must say good-bye to you directly. There is no other 
way in which I can be of use to you?” 

“T—TI don’t know that there is,” she faltered. “Tell Mr. Durant 
you saw me and gave me his message, and—oh Ralph!” with a sudden 
impulse, and moving a step nearer to his side, “how I wish that I 
dared ask you one question before you go!” 

“ Ask it, Archie, ” said Ralph. “I will give you a very truthful 
answer if I can.” 

“Well, if—mind, this is all that I mean to tell you—if any one, a girl 
of my age, was placed . . . . placed, how shall I say it ?—so that to save 
another person she must run the risk of forfeiting her own good name, 
the good name of all the people she cared for most, what ought she to 
do? If I asked Bettina she would talk about pride and self-respect 
and family honour! and papa I cannot—I will not ask. Now what 
do you say ?” 

“ Fais ce que dois,” answered Major Seton, instantly. ‘‘ Truth, 
uncompromising, unwavering, is the only rule of life that I have ever 
known to answer either for man or for woman. If pride and self- 
respect and family honour had to be maintained by sacrificing it, they 
would not, I should imagine, be worth holding—any of them.” 

“ And the good opinion of the people who love one,” faltered the 
girl, with pitiful earnestness, “ Ralph—dear Ralph !—is that to be 
sacrificed as nothing too ?” 

“Most unquestionably,” said’ Ralph, without a softening inflection 
in his staid Scotch voice. ‘‘ Love that had to be bought by falsehood 
would be a dear bargain in the end, depend upon it, Archie.” 

“ Ah! I am glad I had the courage to ask you this; there is only 
one more thing I have to trouble you about now. If, Ralph, at any 
time, it should happen that you grow to despise or hate me—don’t let 
it make any difference between you and papa. Everything bad that 
I have done has been by my own free will—no one ought to suffer for 
it but me—and papa—poor papa would want your friendship all the - 
more if anything happened to turn him a little from me. Will you 
promise me this ?” 

“T don’t think it requires a promise, Archie,” he answered. “I 
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endeavour when I can to be just. My regard for your father would 
be strengthened rather than lessened by any ill-doing of yours.” 

“Thank you, Ralph ”—her heart dying within her at his coldness— 
“you have been very good to me, andI.. . . have been false to you from 
the first hour I saw you in Morteville till now! It’s all past, and I 
don’t know, if I had to go through it again, that I should act differently 
—however it’s no use talking about that now. You'll remember your 
word, I think ? you'll be good to papa whatever happens——” 

And then her voice broke into a sob: she turned; walked abruptly 
away from his side, and Ralph Seton saw her face no more. 

Despise! hate! Never had he so passionately loved her as in this 
moment of her humiliation, this crowning hour of sorrow in her child’s 
life! The truth was told: the “frivolous” heart of Archie Lovell 
laid bare before him at last. 
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A Ramble on Salisbury Plain. 


TrouaH I now live in the west, in that. shire which the Saxons called 
“the pleasant seat,” the west is not my native land. I must praise it for 
its lovely early spring time. Where I lived years ago, “the spring came 
slowly up.” Our primroses were in bloom, when in Somerset it would be 
full summer time, with roses and perhaps new-mown hay. But I miss 
here the crisp winters, and the fresh breezy summers, so different from 
the dead damp heat which makes these “ combes” so enervating, and 
necessitates the now all but universal “change of air.” In autumn all 
England is, I think, much the same: there is always dampness enough 
to make the “ fall of the leaf” just a little unhealthy; but lovely days, 
often with wild skies and glorious cloud-wrack, alternating with dull 
steaming weather, are the rule, from the Lizard to the Tweed, more or 
less. For walking purposes there are always a good many enjoyable 
days even in late October, if we will be at the pains to look a little at the 
weather-glass before starting, and will always have our plans ready 
made beforehand, so as not to tempt the Fates by wasting a day in 
settling our route. Last year but one, after All Saints, three of us walked 
over the Mendip country to Cheddar, and Axbridge, and Banwell, seeing 
the strange caves, some full of such beautiful stalactites, and others 
rich in bones of bear and hyena. The whole day at Cheddar was 
lovely in the extreme ; the brown and red and yellow tints on trees 
and fern, the cliffs glowing in the radiance of a fine autumn sunset, 
and then the same cliffs two hours afterwards by moonlight. The 
grand pass, for such it is, never looked so grand as it did in the light 
of that November full moon. Always get the moon if you can when 
you go for a few days’ walk. It is wonderful how much more lasting 
an impression you carry away of a landscape—how much more 
you grow to love it, when you have seen it by moonlight as well as 
in the daytime. We had the full moon of October as our com- 
panion in a pleasant two days’ ramble over Salisbury Plain, of which I 
mean to give a brief account—premising that, for another reason, late 
autumn days are most fitted for the walking tours of the man who is 
out of training, they’ are not long enough for overwalking (unless 
indeed, as we then did, you make the moon eke out the brief day- 
light). Training apart, though, I like the shorter days. You get in 
earlier, you do not see too much ; and so you have time to ruminate, 
to write to friends, actually at times to think a little; a thing let me 
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tell you which it is exceedingly hard to do in the routine of daily em- 
ployment. 

Well, we started on an October day whose light white frost, with 
thick mist in the valleys, just promised one fine day without making 
any pledge for the future. Our first halting-place was Bradford—that 
on the Avon, with less than a tenth part of the inhabitants of its York- 
shire namesake. The town looks quite grand from a distance, partly 
terraced along the high river bank. It is an old town: the name 
“ Broadford” is Saxon; and it was famous enough for a synod to be 
held there in Dunstan’s time, at which he was elected bishop of Wor- 
cester. Leland speaks of it as “standing by cloth making.” We went 
over one of the works; for though most of its manufacture has gone 
to the coal districts, cloth is still made here; ay, and shoddy too. 
Curiously enough, just up by the New Church, we came upon a “shoddy 
mill.” Turning down a yard, in spite of the warning “ No admittance 
except on business,” we soon got among heaps of rags of every kind of 
colour and smell; and were then introduced to the machine (“ devil” 
is the technical name) which, working round ever so many hundred 
times in a minute, tears and tears again the threads of cloth till it 
reduces the whole to a sort of “ fluff.” Of course the dust “ liberated ” 
(as a chemist would say) is abundant and most offensive ; indeed the post 
of the poor fellow who has to feed the “devil” by opening the trap 
door in the box in which it works, and to free its teeth if (by over 
greediness) it gets any of them into a tangle, must be a far from 
pleasant one. In a Wiltshire cloth factory and dye-works, there is 
much more of general interest than in the wonderful, but somewhat 
overpowering cotton or other mills of the North. There you are hope- 
lessly puzzled from the beginning, and walk round with your ears 
stunned by the sharp whizz of the bobbins, and your nose filled with 
fluffy particles, besides being sickened with the machine-oil. A dye- 
house, on the other hand, is a quiet place ; and wool seems to take less 
steel and iron and wonderful machinery to work it up than cotton; 
besides, the frames, neatly fitted with teazle heads, and the teazle room, 
in an airy place, full of the year’s supply, take you back at once to 
good old times, and “ homespun,” and make you think of the Flemings, 
who, in their different immigrations, always appear to have brought 
wealth and prosperity into the part where they settled. How strange 
it seems, that England, this hive of busy workers, this workshop where 
the world’s calico, and tweeds, and shoddy cloth, and Nottingham lace 
are made, should for so many ages have been “merrie” England, full 
of idle people, ready always for an insurrection or a pilgrimage, but 
preferring to send their wool abroad instead of working it up them- 
selves. “Happy the yeoman,” says old Fuller in his Church History, 
“into whose house one of these Dutchmen (Flemings invited by 
Henry VII.) made his way.” The foreigner brought energy and 
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habits of settled industry ; families quickly rose from simple to gentle, 
and even to higher rank than that of mere gentleman. The “ Dutch- 
man” not seldom married the yeoman’s daughter, and founded a name 
(for instance Goupy, a Walloon name, still exists at Seend, near Trow- 
bridge; in Bath it has become the Guppy which Mr. Dickens found 
there, as he did Pickwick, and others of his best and most characteristic 
surnames). Hence the number of fine stone houses in the villages, and 
the rich “Tudor” additions to the churches of the district ; the roof 
of St Mary, Devizes, for instance, and the beautiful “Henry VII.” 
chantry engrafted on the Norman church of St. John, in the same 
town. But we must leave Bradford, with its queer little bridge- 
chapel, since used as a lock-up, and the “ Duke’s House,” seen so well 
from the railway, and so well restored by Mr. Moulton of the India- 
rubber factory. This “ Duke’s House,” was built for the family of 
Hall, rich clothiers in James I.’s time, and like that old Derbyshire 
mansion, of which the country folks say, “ Hardwicke Hall, more glass 
than wall,” it is wonderfully full of large “Tudor” windows, with 
their massive mullions. Bradford is the last of the stone towns. Just 
beyond it the hills sink; and to the ups and downs of the oolite 
succeeds the dead level of Trowbridge valley, and the red brick houses 
of Trowbridge town take the place of the terraces of Bradford, so im- 
posing from a distance. By the way, which looks best in a village, 
stone or brick? Of course no art can give a brick-built city the grandeur 
of such a place as Bath, for instance, while the presence of one or two 
fine old stone houses is a wonderful help in making a village look 
comely ; but still, on the other hand, there is a phase of desolation, of 
cold dreariness, attained by some Derbyshire villages—Bradwell, near 
Hope, for instance—worse than anything in Ireland, worse than 
even that abomination of ugliness, the ordinary Mill Village, or “ Mill 
Street,” of Lancashire. This kind of stone village, dirty and squalid, 
is seldom seen in the oolite country: either the stone is more pic- 
turesque (being softer, it more readily takes whatever shape the builder 
chooses), or the people are cleaner in their ways—somehow, despite 
the far smaller wages, things have a neater look along the line of the 
oolite than in many places round the Peak. This digression takes us 
to Westbury. We get out of the train, and notice on the other side 
of the line, a brisk little ironwork, with a pair of blast furnaces, and 
everything just as you have them at Dudley. This is carrying the 
war into the enemy’s county with a vengeance. The fact is, very 
rich “ironearth” is found hereabouts; and it “pays” to bring coal 
from Wales and the Dean Forest to smelt it with better than it would 
to take the earth to the coal. 

Walking up a very long lane, gritty with slag, we get at last to 
Westbury, a mean little place with a fine cruciform church; and are 
soon mounting the hill up to “the White Horse.” Yes, there he lies 
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in a broad pleat in the vandyked edge of the chalk range. How steep 
it is all the way down to the high road; yet it is not an even slope ; 
don’t you see the terraced watermarks, showing the gradual settling 
down of the milky sea which once filled all the valley below us? 
There he is: but, alas, quantum mutatus ab ilo! which we pointed 
out to the strange gentleman at the railway station. How his 
shapely limbs get less and less shapely as we draw nearer, until, while 
we are sitting eating our sandwiches in his eye, it is hard to trace 
the form which tells its tale so well from a distance. How admirably 
those old workmen would seem to have calculated effect! And yet we 
know they did not calculate at all, but simply every man with his 
sword cut out his turf and flung it aside, following the lines which the 
general had traced.* For this horse was the sign of the great Saxon 
victory, and was meant to tell to all the men of the valley, and to them 
of Akemansceaster (as “the Bath” was called, where men were 
healed of their aches), and to the “ Welsh kind” who dwelt on towards 
Mendip, that the power of the Danes was broken. Asser is very 
graphic in his account of how his royal friend “ castra paganos indefatiga- 
biliter rebellavit ” (mark, to rebel had not then got its evil meaning). 
Tt was the seventh week after Easter 878, when Alfred left Athelney, 
marched along the old British track-road (the Hardway, still existing) 
across the valley of the Brue to the head waters of the Stour, where 
Alfred’s Tower still marks his resting place, and so by Brixton Deverill, 
and silently over Salisbury Plain till he got to Edington (Ethandin), 
in the rear of the Danes, who lay in that warm little combe, an inlet 
in the old milky sea of the “cretaceous period,” which they call 
Danesley (it is a rifle-ground now). Then with his gallant few (all, 
says Asser, of Somerset, Wilts, and Hampshire, who had not fled over 
sea) he storms their position, drives them up into the camp which is 
just beside the “horse,” and after fifteen days’ siege compels them to 
surrender. This camp, “ Bratton Castle,” is one of the most striking 
features of the table-land of Salisbury Plain. It lies at its extreme 
north-west angle, on the very scarp of the down, just where there are 
three or four low peaks rising above the general outline. It is visible 
from a great distance, further even than the “horse.” From every 
part of Lansdown, from Marshfield, from Dundry, it can be seen, jagged 
and always dark against the sky. In fact, it is a truer antique than the 
“horse,” which (if the truth must be told) was remodelled in 1718, and 
turned from a steady-going cart-horse into the high-mettled steed which 
now bestrides the hill.t Except the British camp at Worle, by Weston- 
super-Mare, we know of no camp from which one can form so lively a 
picture of old warfare as from this intrenched corner of “ Bratton Edge.” 


* See the “ Scouring of the White Horse,” by the Author of “Tom Brown.” 
t This was an age of white horses. Dr. Alsop, of Calne, has the credit of having 
first cut, in 1780, the North Wilts horse, by Oldborough Castle. 
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What a view we have from our horse’s head! The two valleys, 
out of which the Down rises so suddenly, ought to have, you fancy, 
some large rivers through them. But no; like so many other English 
vales, they are watered chiefly by little nameless streams. Yet these 
valleys are well-marked features in the landscape. One of them runs 
between the northern and southern chalk ranges, between Marlborough 
Downs and Salisbury Plain; the other at right angles to it separates 
the Wiltshire chalks from the Mendip country. Trees? Yes, plenty; 
and yet no large woods visible, and no fine timber ; little, except 
dwarf oaks and elms, and these last mostly “shrowded” so high up 
that they seem like gigantic Brussels sprouts. Yet that valley of the 
Avon was Selwood Forest; and Frome is still Frome-Selwood in all 
legal documents. 

One look at little Bratton, nestling under the “edge,” and at the 
fine Abbey Church of Edington beyond (the bishop who built it, and 
who is named from the place, came next to William of Wykeham), and 
then we take our leave and start off for the Plain. Balmy and fresh 
the air; a splendid “admiral” butterfly darts by, wasps are out, and 
bees busy in the charlock: it is hard to believe we are at the very 
end of October. On over the Plain; at one time over short grass full 
of loose grey lichen, as if there had once been a forest here which had 
left no other memory of itself; at another time over the straw left 
lying in the fields where the steam-threshing machine has been at - 
work—a steam-threshing machine on Salisbury Plain! Yes, and good 
crops of turnips, too, and plenty of new farm buildings in the hollows 
here and there; sheep of course, and now and then a ‘tall typical 
shepherd ; but the sheep eat swedes ;—all our mutton now-a-days is, 
alas! mere animated turnip, mere colossal lamb. Here is the answer 
to a question which might puzzle a novice: “How is;it that in 
Scotland and Ireland they are laying down their plough land in 
grass as fast as they can, while here they are breaking up the 
immemorial turf for tillage?” It is a mere matter of climate: if the 
Plain farmer were obliged to choose between grass and turnips, it 
would be a question which pays best; but just now he can get 
both ; and he can be pretty sure of his wheat-crop into the bar- 
gain, which the Highland cottier never can be. He must have 
hard work, though, to haul manure up here; and folding the sheep 
on turnip fields will not do for ever. But then the enterprising 
people round Westbury have anticipated the “sewage of towns” 
movement, as we felé to our sorrow all the way along the brow. 
It is certainly a little disappointing to find the solitude of the 
Plain quite destroyed; to come, at every turn, upon spick and 
span new farms, roofed with bright red tiles or new Welsh slates, to 
see clover and young tillering wheat, and to have every now and 
then to plunge over a heavy ploughed field. It is not one’s idea 
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of the place at all; and even the clumps of young beeches round 
the new farms, glorious little trees, every one of them a blaze of 
red or golden yellow, do not make up for what is gone for ever. 
Yes, even by Stonehenge, quite unpleasantly near, there is a large 
farmyard, with ricks and long slated barns, spoiling the poetry 
of the thing completely, making the group of old stones look even 
smaller than they did years ago. For, despite their really great 
size, that is always the feeling when you first catch sight of them: 
“ How small!” It is not distance that diminishes them. You 
cannot, from the swell of the ground, see the stones any very long 
way off. It is the breadth of plain all round, and the absence 
of any architectural feature in the pile, which prevent your realizing 
the true vastness of Stonchenge till you have been for some moments 
close upon it. But we must not run on to Stonehenge yet; we 
have many a mile to walk before we get to it. Sve, there is a team 
at work, and the plough-boys are roaring out “I’m off to Charles- 
town.” What a strange thing it is that England in this her 
day of prosperity has no song, actually none (for the half-dozen 
which may perhaps be English, are almost forgotten). Your poor 
Celt has tunes and words of his own; he can say, in his own poet’s 
phrase— 
“Songs of our land, ye are with us for ever ;” 


while here we sing, to tunes which are a cento of all kinds of 
airs, the would-be nigger words which would-be nigger minstrels 
have taught us. But the negro is (they tell us) a persistent race ; 
and, as the Wiltshire “moon-raker”* who sings them has far 
more of the ‘‘elements of vitality” about him than the Gael, 
it seems likely that “Christy” may outlast Burns. A long hollow, 
and then a track marked by little white heaps of chalk (for we are 
on the real grass Down now) brings us to Imbcr, loneliest of vil- 
lages. Thence the Plain gets wilder. A few thorn-trees twisted, 
like the Druid oaks on Dartmoor, into all sorts of weird shapes, 
a little gorse here and there, a few weak patches of ling, and 
then (seen for miles off) a stone with this gloomy inscription: 
“ 1839, Thos. Collough, a highwayman, who, with three others 
robbed Mr. Deane, of Imber, and fell down dead here while en- 
deavouring to escape from his pursuers: ‘Though hand join with 
hand still shall not the wicked go unpunished’” ... . His three 
companions got fifteen years; and the farmers, who (close-fisted 
as they are) don’t mind spending money on such things, set up this 
memorial stone as a lesson to the tall shepherds around. 

The sun is setting ; it gets suddenly cold; but a line of white mist 
yonder tells us that a stream lies in the hollow, and streams in Eng- 


* You know the story of the labourer who would try to rake the moon out of a 
pond, 
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land always mean villages ; so we soon find Tilshead, and after rest and 
excellent fare at the cheery little inn, push on by the bright moonlight 
—as I said before, always get a moon for your “walk.” I shall never 
forget the Cheddar Cliffs by moonlight; they grew into a sort of 
Pass, so much shadowy grandeur did the cold rays, lighting up one 
side in clear white, leaving the other in black shadow, add to what 
by daylight is fine but scarcely majestic. We are now in the region 
of roads. The little villages are set wonderfully thick along the 
stream, as if to make amends for the solitariness of the Plain. We 
pass close to the two Orchestons, each with its church—St. Mary and 
St. George; these two, with Shrewton, Madington, and Rolleston, form 
almost one continuous village. It is to be hoped the five clergymen 
agree pretty well in views: it must be awkward else, seeing they are set 
almost as close as doctors in May Fair, or lawyers in Bedford Row. 

If you never saw Stonehenge by moonlight, be sure you time your 
visit so as to catch the old giants on a night like that of which I am 
speaking. I had heard of them as looking best when the snow lies 
on the Plain, and they then stand black and gloomy against a leaden 
sky, each, as it were, crowned with a few sprinkled white hairs. 
Well, snow and moon together may be best; but I think the old Druid 
circle can scarcely ever look better than it did under that October moon, 
—black at a distance, then so coldly grey when we were close to 
them. I might go off into any amount of fire writing, and say 
we expected to see a white-robed priest start from behind each 
stone, or to hear some weird music waking the stillness; but the 
effect was really too fine for words. The next day we saw all that 
was to be seen in Shrewton. The church is built of stones and flint, 
after a fashion rare in the west, though common enough on the far 
side of London: it has been well restored. In the churchyard 
is, perhaps, the funniest monument ever set up. It is of iron, 
like a large wine-glass stem, or the stand of a sun-dial, and wae put 
up to George and Hester Powell, of London, so late as 1844. In 
the sudden thaw of January, 1841, Shrewton suffered severely; the 
two streams which meet there both rose and swept away so many 
cottages, that the poor people had to be housed in the Draxes old 
manor house. ‘Two very ugly cottages bear a tablet stating that they 
were built with the surplus of the subscriptions raised for their relief. 
Let us hope the surplus of the Patriotic Fund may be as well 
employed. The great difficulty here is (or rather used to be) fuel— 
no coal and no wood to speak of. In long winters the poor had a hard 
time of it till the rail brought coal near enough to be hauled across. 

I never understood Stonehenge so well as I did when we passed it 
again on our way to Amesbury. When I had seen it before, the corn 
was always high; but now there was nothing to draw off the attention, or 
to hide the shapes of the barrow and the embankments, the “ Cursus” 
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and “Sacred Road,” as they call them. The ranges of barrow, stand- 
ing so black against the dull, rainy sky, were the characteristic features 
of the landscape. You forgot the farm-buildings and the occasional 
hayricks, and the sad fact that when you do get near them, many 
of the barrows are.,green with turnips. It is a shame, for under 
culture they will soon cease to be barrows; but still the black earth 
of the “burning” must be very tempting to a farmer. What a 
contrast between you and him! He thinks of rent and crops, and the 
excellence of the artificial soil. All you think of is the dead chieftain 
lying in rude state upon the heath, with his arms and little trinkets 
round him, and perhaps stretched by him some faithful follower or 
henchman (one of those soldwrit of whom Ceesar speaks—soldat comes 
from that, let us hope, and not from solde), who has slain himself 
that he may still attend upon his lord in the nether world. And then 
the burying, or, with some tribes, the burning, and the raising the 
great mound, every clansman bringing (as Cesar says they did in 
building a rampart) his plaid full of earth dug out with his brass 
claymore, and heaping it over the dead leader. 

Every one knows Stonehenge by print or model. It seems a triple 
circle ; the outer range of tall stones (about twenty feet high) four feet 
apart, with a continuous capping, very little of which is left; inside, 
a smaller ring of stones without imposts, like any of the “circles” 
so common in some parts; and then, between these lesser stones, the 
four gigantic trilithons, one of which has its impost and one pier pros- 
trate, the other pier leaning, and showing the well marked pivot which 
fitted into a socket in the overlying stone. This is the way they were 
all fixed. Fancy the labour of shaping the stones, without iron tools, 
and then the work of raising them; was it done by block and rope, 
or by inclined plane of earth, afterwards cleared away? Standing 
here, we feel as indignant as Mr. Wilkins of the “Fortnightly Re- 
view,” that any one should say the ancient Britons were savages. 
Where, too, did the stones come from? The stones in the smaller 
circle are of granite, not found nearer than Devon; the larger 
ones are of the same sandstone as those isolated boulders, the “ grey 
wethers” so common on the Marlborough Downs. Were they 
floated here in icebergs, or did men drag them from all parts of the 
Plain? And what was the object of the work itself? Science, 
religion, war, piety to the dead;—these and many other reasons 
have been given for its building. It may have been the burial- 
place of a nation, covered in with a vast mound, more huge than Sil- 
bury Hill even ; but if so, even in Giraldus Cambrensis’ day the earth 
mound must have disappeared, and all tradition of its having ever 
existed must have been lost. Well might Wordsworth sing : 


“Pile of Stonehenge, proud to hint yet keep 
Thy secret.” 
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It is no good asking what Stonehenge means. Some wild theorist 
has lately said that it is post-Roman. Quaint old Miss Brown, the 
greatest curiosity in Amesbury, will tell you (much more sensibly) 
“Tt is antediluvian, sir”—a remnant of the serpent worship of which 
she shows you traces at Ellora, and ever so many other spots; and 
the flints of wonderful forms which are found lying about she believes 
to have been fruit, lizards, and fir cones—anything, in fact, except the 
sponges which we know they were. One word as to the neglected state 
of the “noblest monument of Albion’s isle,” as Wharton calls it. 
Every hollow tinder a prostrate stone is made a dusthole for old shards 
of beer bottles, chicken bones, paper, bits of baskets, and such like 
rubbish. We may be fastidious, but we think this mars not a little 
the general feeling of repose which is the proper spirit of the place. 
I cannot understand a pic-nic in Stonehenge. Amesbury, town of 
Ambrosius or else named from the Ambres (stones consecrated with 
holy oil, ambrosial), in its neighbourhood, is in the midst of streams 
and water meadows. It has its fine abbey church (did Queen 
Guiniver really take sanctuary there? or was it, as sober history 
says, founded by Elfrida in expiation of the Corfe Castle murder ?) ; 
it has, too, its modern “abbey,” with fine Palladian peristyle. From 
it we walk up another Avon valley, past a succession of villages 
(one at every mile or less), each with its fine church tower, some 
of them with rich autumn-tinted woods. In one place they are 
getting in their second hay-crop; in all there are water meadows and 
plenty of white mist. Of one of them— Nether Avon”—Sydney 
Smith was for some time clergyman. Lady Holland draws a sad 
picture of him: a dependant on his squire for books, and on the 
Salisbury butcher for meat, living sometimes for days on potatoes and 
ketchup. How little real love of a country life was there among 
“literary people” down to quite yesterday almost. We don’t know 
yet how much we owe to Cowper and Wordsworth for having freed us 
from the factitious life of the Georgian period. A little further on we 
turn over the Down, and follow an old stone-paved track sunk in the soil, 
called “Old Ditch” in our map. It is a wild walk ; for when we leave 
the edge of the Plain (where, strangely enough, they are sowing wheat 
with one of those strange machines which seem almost gifted with 
sense) we meet not a soul till we have got beyond the turf land and 
several miles along the highroad on the other side. Of course there 
are no purple heather tints or blue distant mountains; but still the 
gleams on the far-off knolls are lovely, and the bluff of Bowden Steep, 
across the Vale of Pewsey, looks quite mountain-like as the daylight 
begins to fail. The moon was up before we got to the steep brow of 
the Plain. Weary and hungry, we meant to stop at some village, but 
the highroad leaves them all a mile or more on either hand; and a 
mile is a good deal for weary folks on an uncertainty. So we got at 
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last into Devizes, and had some hours the next day to ramble over 
that ugly red-brick town, with its fine churches and pretty castle 
grounds, and the Brittox—(Danish, they say, for a castle palisade ; or 
was it the “ Betwixt,” the two halves of the town? “ Bretesque,” they 
say, is old French for a wooden tower over a drawbridge)—now the 
best street in the place. It was a stirring town, this Devizes, during the 
civil wars. More than once the troopers of one party were just rattling 
out as the others, in superior force, galloped in. An “open town” (as 
Clarendon calls such unwalled places), it never stood a siege, differing 
therein from Lyme Regis, where Blake “ won his spurs,” if we may sup- 
pose an admiral to have used such landsman’s’ contrivances. Why the 
castle did not stand a siege I don’t know. There was hard fighting 
not far off, at Roundaway Down to wit. Indeed we must not think 
that Edge Hill, Marston and Naseby settled the business ; almost every 
part of these western counties was swept over by the tide of war ; and 
the ferocious way in which Goring behaved’ and taught his men to 
behave was the chief thing which alienated from the king’s side those 
who would have been his staunchest supporters. As it was, the Somer- 
set and Devon men did not, in general, side with the Parliament ; 
they became neutral. The ‘“‘Clubmen,” a sort of vigilance committee 
of that day, went about with the motto: 
“Tf you won’t leave killing our cattle, 
Be assured we will offer you battle.” 

When Goring was mad-drunk, as he generally was, his soldiers must 
have been worse than any rinderpest ; and the appeal to Goring sober 
was not likely to have much effect. Happily, the contest, on the whole, 
was by no means conducted in this spirit: there was, perhaps, the 
smallest amount of outrage which ever accompanied a civil war. The 
Americans, so long after, might still have learned a great deal from 
the way in which their great-great-grandfathers fought it out. No 
smoking towns, no wasted Shenandoah Valley, marked the track of 
either army. Of private malice there will always be too much in 
such struggles. You “desire” a man’s land ; what easier than to make 
him a marked man, and get him ousted? Thus it fared with the 
chief proprietor at Devizes. He was a Royalist, and had to decamp, 
closely watched by men eager to get himimprisoned. How he escaped, 
now in the disguise of a charcoal burner, now dressed like an old 
woman, is one of the romances of the time. His enemies got his 
estates ; and the worst of it was, that when Charles II. came back, he 
thought, with that laziness of his which was very different from good 
nature, that it would be a great trouble to turn out the interlopers. 
So he offered Mr. Redmond a rich sinecure in the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The old cavalier indignantly refused; and went away with a broken 
heart to die (like so many other Royalists) in poverty. We read all 
about him, and about the earlier fortunes of the place, in a really good 
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local “ History and Antiquities” at our inn. The name itself “ the 
Devises,” is one of the greatest puzzles—land and tenements devised 
by somebody to somebody; but when, or by whom, who can say? 
The town of Vies, Leland calls it. Castrum ad Divisas is the old 
style of the castle, built by Bishop Roger, Henry I.’s friend. He 
chose his site where the three parishes, Rowde, Cannings, and Potterne 
meet; Ad Divisas, therefore, was a very appropriate name for the 
town which (not mentioned in “ Domesday Book”) seems to have 
grown up under the shadow of the bishop’s stronghold. Bishop 
Roger, Empress Maude, Hubert de Burgh, Peter de Rupilus: all 
these, and many more “ worthies” figured in the history. But what 
they did, or what happened in the interval till Cromwell’s guns forced 
Sir Charles Lloyd to surrender, it would be hard to remember from 
just lazily turning over the pages while “taking our ease at our 
“ inn.” 

The Devizes churches, by the way, are worth seeing—rich 
heavy wooden roofs marking the “clothier epoch.” Whatever 
folks may say, our existing church architecture testifies far more 
strongly to the generosity of the trading class than to that of the 
nobles. The reason is not far to seek. The nobles went in for great 
abbeys, which they visited when they went from one castle to another, 
and where they and their retainers were hospitably entertained ; the 
smaller people adorned the places near their own homes. The abbeys 
have mostly perished; the parish churches remain. Hence, in districts 
where well-to-do “smaller people” are rare, church architecture is 
always poor. Well, after “doing” Devizes thoroughly (the castle 
grounds are very prettily laid out, and “command” the Trowbridge 
valley) we tried in vain to get some of the “ Simnel-bread ” which is still 
made there; and then took train and were soon back at home, having 
crowded into a day and two halves as much life as, and more “ change ” 
than, we should have got in a week by staying at home. Let me recom- 
mend our route to any one who happens to be within reach of what we 
saw. Stonehenge is enough in itself. Professor Nillson’s theory about it, 
given in the last Ethnological Report, freshens our interest in it. He 
goes back to the old“ sun-worship” theory, and talks about Phoenicians 
as if Sir G. Cornewall Lewis had never existed. But, Stonehenge 
apart, our walk was a satisfactory one; “the Plain” is worth seeing, 
even without its grand central attraction. 
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Hugo the Bastard. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


I. 


I picxep this quarrel, D’Avanne, with thee, 

And I thank thee for giving that death-thrust sure. 
Little, I swear, did it matter to me 

Whether Blanche thy mistress was stained or pure ; 
All that I sought, when I picked this fight, 

Was a knightly death by the hand of a knight. 
Hold thy kerchief, De Loye, to my breast, 

And stanch the red gap as well as you can— 
Ugh! Jesu be praised, I shall soon be at rest— 

A priest—no, by heaven! your hand, D’Avanne. 
We're friends, I trust ? you forgive the lie? 

Injure you, slander you, faith not I! 

Thy Blanche is as pure as my sin is small ; 

I questioned her purity—only to die. 

And I’ve proved she is pure with my blood, that’s all. 
Ah, friend, all slander is most accurst, 

But the slander of one’s own eyes is the worst. 
Doubt not, doubt not, doubt not, D’Avanne, 

By thy faith in thy mistress ever trust, 

So walk erect the full height of a man, 

When I am dust. 


IT. 


De Loye, you knew her? my wife that is dead ? 

Nay, man, never tremble and hang your head ! 

I know what I’m talking about, and moreover 

The scandalmongers of dull Navarre 

Have cropped the whole tale up, spawn that they are, 
Chew’d the cud, too, as cattle eat succulent clover. 

Let them! who hinders! not I, I swear, 

I who am going to join her up there! 

Hush—lift me, De Loye, prop my head on your knee— 
Your hands, but come closer—and listen to me. 
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III, 


What was I but a sin in the night 

Sprung up at last to a human height, 

Hugo the Bastard, sans name, sans treasure, 
The mortal scum of a monarch’s pleasure ? 
But I strode to the Court, with my sword on loin, 
Rugged of feature, but scant of coin, 

Till over his golden beard smiled Francis, 
And gave me some little fighting to do; 

So I rose in the world by the merest chances 
And rose in my own opinion too. 

But look at this head, like the head of an elf ; 
This beak of a nose, these eyeballs yellow ; 
I’ve looked in the mirror and hated myself— 
I was ever the same—an ill-favoured fellow ! 
Base-born, moreover, of no degree! 

God bless her, therefore, for smiling on me, 


IV. 


How they stared! Just as you, De Loye, stare now! 
Even King Francis made a grimace! 

None of the gad-flies could understand how 

A lady so perfect of form and face 

Should place her white little dove of a hand 

In the great black palm of M’sieu Hugo— 

She did it, though! and they tied the band 

Snug enough in a town where few go. 

From Paris we came to Navarre, and bade 

Francis adieu and his gorgeous train— 

How firm I felt on my legs! how glad! 

The bright blood sparkled through every vein 

With the beaded brilliance of bright champagne ! 

I was rich, pretty rich, as you guess, by this time— 
I was never a man to waste money or miss time. 
And here in Navarre, at Castle Blois— 

A. place to be proud of, though small, we led 

Such a life! a summer dream of joy ! 

Till she lay in the darkness and bare me my boy, 
Who caught but a glimpse of her beauty and fled. 
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Fled? Nay, I avow, De Loye, my friend, 
His soul dwelt like light on her face till the end— 
Just then came a line from the King: I must fain 
Ride over the mountains and fight in Spain ! 

T have never forgot how she looked that night 

When I showed her his Majesty’s mandate to leave— 
While she rose on her pillow and strained me tight, 
While her wild black hair in the dim lamp-light 
Sparkled dark on a bosom too stony to grieve. 

But she wept not, but gazed in a pale affright 

With her great dark eyes. Ay, D’Avanne was right— 
Women are nobler than men believe. 













Vv. 


Off I rode! Shall I own it, not so unwilling 

To return to the business of wounding and killing ? 

I was happy, most happy, though pleasure seemed tame, 
T had feared any change, yet was pleased when it came. 
Ah, we men! we male weathercocks! what are we, 
That women should love us so utterly ? 

Off I rode, sword on hip; and was soon far away, 
Tickling the Spaniard’s yellow gizzards, 

Fighting, tramping, ‘neath sun and star, away, 

Till these cheeks of mine were as brown as lizards. 

Not a scratch got I! The sharp steel shaved me 
Closely as razors, and hissed as it fell— 

What might have happened I cannot tell, 

But on two occasions angels saved me— 
















VI. 
Angels! Ah, I forgot: a boy— 
(How I bleed !—press the kerchief closer, De Loye)— 
An Italian boy, with great black eyes, 
Tanned cheeks and an elfin head, 
And a drooping underlip, berry-red, 
Where the senses lighted like butterflies. 
He turned up, pale, in the midst of the strife, 
And brought me a letter from madam my wife— 
Blessings, injunctions, protestations, 
isses, prayers, asseverations ; 
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Then: “The boy who brings you this, my Hugo, 
A poor Italian, Angelo, 

Craves that in battle he may with you go, 

And learn what grown men, warriors, know ; 
Thy page, thy henchman, let him be— 

I knew his mother in Italy.” 

More blessings, injunctions, protestations, 

Kisses, prayers, asseverations ; 

I kissed the letter, then turned me round - 

To the boy, who stood with his eyes on the ground, 
With cheeks blushing ruddy as junipers, 

And I liked him—because he had eyes like hers. 


VII. 


I made him my henchman, as she bade— 

A capital henchman, too, he made, 

Though once or twice, in the thick of the fight, 

I fancied I saw his cheeks turn white ; 

Yet he bit his lips and upheld his head, 
Struggled among the living and dead, 

And saved my life three times, as I said. 

Tanned and yellow’d, but full of fun, 

Home we rode when the war was done ; 

Some dozen leagues from Castle Blois 

I parted from Angelo, the boy, 

Who promised to join me, his master, anon, 

At home at the Castle. I galloped on. 

And the rest was a dream, for my soul was astir, 
And my heart was bounding to look on her— 
Till she stood at the gate with her arms outheld, 
And I slipt from the saddle and clasped her to me, 
While the servants shouted, the mastiff yelled, 
And a bliss like quicksilver sparkled through me! 


Vill. 


The very next morning there eaiie a billet 

From Francis, compelling me, willy nilly, 

On urgent affairs to the Court to repair straight ; 
Grumbling a little, I jumped on my mare straight ; 
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Rode, entered Paris, saw Gold Beard again, 
Who held out his hand with an air that delighted me— 
Who praised me galore for my doings in Spain, 

And, drawing his sword, with that grace of his, knighted me. 
How glorious I felt when I mounted to ride 

To Marie, in the pride of my honour new-gained ! 

How the hedges and fields whistled by, as I strained 

Every nerve of the brute, hasting on to her side ; 

But lo! a tried servitor met me midway— 

(Tried, mark you, and true—be he damned with my hate !) 
Who whispered—(now mark how De Loye turns away— 
You know what he whispered, De Loye—ay, but wait !) 
That the dark-eyed Italian, Angelo, 

The stripling whose face I had fancied so, 

Had been watched one night as he quietly crept 

Into the room where my lady slept. 

I listened, dumb, then white as death, 

Struck the grey fiend on, the mouth, and he fell, 

But followed, with all the devils of hell, 

As I galloped onward, and scarce drew breath 

Till I came to Castle Blois by night, 

When the moon was up and the fields wore a light 

Like the gleam of a lamp on a face that is dead. 






















TX. 


(Higher—and grasp me under the shoulder ; 
There’s a hammering, clamouring, here in my head! 
I’m growing weaker—I’m growing colder !) 


X. 





Swiftly I sprang to my lady’s room, 
The grey slave followed, and bore a lamp— 

We rushed upstairs with a hasty tramp— 

And, crouching back in the scatter’d gloom, 
Without the door of her chamber, ho !— 

His bright eyes sparkling, Angelo. 

"Twas enough—by the throat I gripped him tight ; 
He could not speak—but his eyes were bright 
With a beautiful horror, strange to see— 

T hissed to the knave, “A death by steel 
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Were too sweet an end for such as he ; 

Help me to grip him neck and heel, 

And place him in the great oaken chest 

That lies in my chamber—for there he shall rest 

Till he rot!” The grey knave, who was used to such work— 
He had camped with the Arab, and smoked with the Turk— 
Lent a hand, and ’twas done ; and along the gloom, 

The boy was borne to his living tomb: 

And can I ever forget, De Loye, 

That last despairing look of the boy, 

Who strove in vain to utter a ery, 

As we tomb’d him in silence, and left him to die ? 


xI. 


Then strode I back, with a fiend in my soul, 

These yellow eyes glaring, my face white as snow, 
Firmly gripping the sword, free to settle the whole 
Black account with the woman, my mistress. But no! 
Her chamber was empty, the bird had fled, 

I sat me down on the side of the bed, 


Thought, trembled, and muttered “ Let her go!” 
| Raise me higher—prop my head !” 
You know what the scandalmonger said. | 


XII. 


I kept my secret,—till now (I die! 

De Loye, De Loye, bend down and hark !) 

I fought, I swaggered, but by and by, 

I rose one night, and groped in the dark, 

Lit a lamp, and lifted the lid of the chest, 

* And saw HER .. . in her stripling’s raiment drest ; 
Her face shrivelled up, with her horror, dead eyes 
Blankly staring on me— 

Fair limbs twisted up in their agonies, 

And . . . Marie !—Marie ! 








Che Inactive Craters of Vesuvius, 
By Prorsessor D, T. ANSTED, F.R.S. 


THERE exists around Naples so many volcanic cones, and these are 
in conditions so different in some respects, and so similar in others, 
that they are objects of very special interest to the geological traveller. 
But they are hardly less interesting to those who have no special 
interest in geology, for most of them may be brought into direct as- 
sociation with the historical events for which this part of Italy is so 
remarkable. The written history of the eruptions with which they 
are connected, hardly commences much before the Christian era; but 
after this they mark, by some corresponding event, almost every cen- 
tury as it passed away. Some of them, no doubt, are very much 
older than any recorded historical events, for under other appearances 
perhaps these, as well as the old cones and craters of Vesuvius itself, 
have seen many human revolutions, even if they have not antedated 
the human race. The whole country, however, is full of interest. We 
turn from a modern lava current to look ut the steps of old lava on 
which St. Paul trod when landing at Puteoli, on his way to Rome. 
After examining craters long since extinct, and serving as the foun- 
dation of many an early pagan legend, we find close by the grand 
substructions of an amphitheatre, in which old paganism, still rampant 
though almost in its dying agonies, attempted to stamp out the flame 
of the new religion, by forcing its advocates to fight with each other, 
or with wild beasts better taken care of than the human victims. 
There are hundreds of such points, where the interests of science and 
history are so mixed together that it is difficult to separate them, or 
forget either one or the other. 

All the important craters near Naples not actually forming a part of 
Vesuvius itself, are on the western side of the city, in the district of 
the Phlegreean fields, and the islands beyond. The nearest to Naples, 
one of the largest and one of the most remarkable, is that in which is 
placed the celebrated monastery of the Camaldoni. Within this is 
the lake of Agnano, a newer cone and crater, where is the well-known 
Grotto del Cane. Beyond is the grand crater of the Astroni, and 
next it the familiar Solfatara. These are succeeded by the smaller 
cones of the Maranisi and the Cigliano. The Monte Barbaro, with 
its Campiglione, a large and deep crater, next follows, and near it is 
the Monte Muovo. Beyond this again is the Lake Avernus, while 
the Monte Grillo and Monte Rosso, near Cum, are immediately 
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adjacent. The islands of Nisita, Procida, and Ischia, also afford ample 
proof of the extension of the line of volcanic action in very recent 
times to a considerable distance beyond its present apparent limits, 
Nisita being indeed a very perfect crater. The whole coast abounds 
with all kinds of indications of subdued volcanic activity. These consist 
of eruptions of hot air and steam, numerous thermal springs, cele- 
brated in ancient as well as modern times, gaseous emanations, and 
occasional sulphur springs. ‘The ground has been and still is subject 
to elevation and depression to an extent sufficient to affect seriously 
buildings near the shore. ‘The celebrated temple of Jupiter Serapis, 
at Pozzuoli, affords ample proof of these movements, and the whole 
coast has evidently undergone a great change in comparatively recent 
times. It is doubtless still moving. 

The lake of Agnano is a good introduction to the phenomena 
usually presented by these silent volcanoes, and it is very accessible 
from Naples. It is surrounded by hills entirely composed of tufa- 
ceous ash, greatly worn down by the weather, and these walls of ash 
form a large crater, depressed to about the level of the sea: it is 
doubtless old, though newer than other tufaceous hills round Naples. 
In the Roman times its shores seem to have been already covered with 
vegetation, and its bed was not, as it is now, filled with water. It 
was, indeed, partly built upon and inhabited. Remains of masonry 
and brickwork on a large scale are still to be seen at the bottom of 
the hill, near the edges of the lake and on the sides of the crater. 
There are also marks of tunnels, probably like that of Posilipo, which 
have led into this crater to avoid the trouble of mounting and de- 
scending the hill. These are now avoided by an open cutting, which 
exhibits the structure of the cone to the level of the water. As far as 
this point the whole is tufa, and there seems to be no lava. The lake 
of Agnano is a delicious specimen of characteristic volcanic landscape. 
The volcanic ash has been very easily decomposed, and readily con- 
verted into a good soil, and thus the whole of the inclosing hills are 
richly clothed with vegetation. There are many small but picturesque 
villas and pretty gardens around it. The outer circumference of the 
inclosing hills is nearly three miles, showing a large crater, and the 
greater part of the bottom is now occupied by water. The inclosing 
walls are less regular than most of the detached cones of any size, and 
are comparatively low and open towards the north. The flat, covered 
by water, is very unhealthy, and measures are in progress to drain 
the lake. It may gain in salubrity what is lost in picturesque beauty. 
On the south-east side of the lake is a building with the remains of 
old stufe, or chambers where hot vapour issues at a very high tempe- 
rature, and immediately behind this are very extensive ruins, pro- 
bably of Roman baths. The hot vapour issues at a temperature of 
180° Fahr., and is sulphurous, though not very strongly so. Close by 
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is the well-known Grotto del Cane, where is an issue of carbonic acid 
gas and hot air with steam. The heavy carbonic acid gas, the choke 
damp of mines and wells, remains on the floor of the small cavern in 
quantity sufficient to asphyxiate dogs or other small animals, forced to 
remain near the ground in this atmosphere. The experiment might 
be tried with equal success, and greater convenience, in a brewer's vat. 
These emanations of gas are, however, interesting as proving the ex- 
istence of subdued and partial volcanic activity in this spot, which has 
apparently remained in the same place, and to the same extent, for the 
last two thousand years. If the visitor desires to satisfy himself of 
the state of the case without stifling the dog, let him dip his hat into 
the gas at the bottom of the cavern, and approach it to his mouth to 
drink or breathe the gas. 

Beyond the lake of Agnano, to the west, is a valley intervening 
between the old cone of Agnano and that of the Solfatara. In this 
valley, and just under the walls of the cone of the Astroni, which rises 
immediately to the north, are the hot stufe, or vapour baths, of the 
Pisciarelli, produced by fumeroles in the rocks forming the back of the 
crater of the Solfatara. The whole of the lava of the hills on the east 
of the Solfatar& crater will be found converted into china clay. The 
ground is covered with aluminous efflorescence, while the soil of the 
valley is hotfand abounds in fumaroles. There are said to be hot 
springs issuing nearly at the boiling point, and loaded with iron and 
lime, besides containing free sulphuric acid, a combination extremely 
rare. The sources of such springs must have intimate relation with 
the cavities under the crater of the Solfatara. The Pisciarelli were 
called in classical times, Fontes Leucogext, from the white colour of 
the ground, now removed to burn for fine china, and the waters are 
still used for medical purposes by the lower classes of Neapolitans, 
under the name of “‘ Aqua della Bolla.” 

The Solfatara itself is the crater of an old volcano, in which a certain 
amount of activity is still traceable. It is an oval saucer, about six 
hundred yards in its longer diameter, and is surrounded, except on the 
south-east, by walls of tufa, belonging to an old cone of eruption. The 
open side seems to have been broken through by a current of old lava 
reaching to the sea, but much decomposed. There is an eruption 
recorded as having occurred a.D. 1198, but the accounts are of little 
interest. It was known to the ancients as the “ Forum of Vulcan,” 
and was believed to connect with Ischia. The principal eruptions 
from it are probably long antecedent to the historic period. 

The appearance of the Solfatara on first entering the inclosed area 
is not very striking. The ground is flat, with here and there pools 
of white stagnant mud drying on its surface. Elsewhere the ground 
is broken and partly covered by vegetation. The point of chief 
interest appears to be the vent, which is at the farthest extremity, 
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and is always emitting steam at a high temperature. The whole 
ground resounds to the heavy stamp of a foot, as if it were hollow. 
On approaching the principal vent, an almost continuous puff of steam 
is seen, accompanied by a strong rushing sound, and on going near, 
the temperature is found to be extremely high—too high, indeed, to 
allow one to make an observation within the crevice or cavity from 
which the vapour issues. If a lighted match or piece of paper be 
placed near the point of eruption, large clouds of dark smoke roll out, 
being rendered visible, it would seem, by the approach of flame. 
There is a sensible smell of chlorine accompanying the vapour, and both 
sulphur and arsenic are deposited by sublimation on the stones around. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid seem to be present in the 
issuing vapour, but in very small quantities. The presence of arsenic 
has been remarked in the district, and the quantity here is rather con- 
siderable. 

~ The bottom of the crater of the Solfatara is about two hundred and 
seventy-five feet above the sea, and its walls (the ancient cone) are now 
probably about two hundred feet higher than the bottom of the water. 
They are rather steep, and are composed chiefly of volcanic tuff, the 
beds of which show marks of tilting in one part, 4®ar which are 
small caverns, from which fumaroles issue. Th°7 ‘are, however, 
much weather-worn. ‘The principal vent is within a fissure or 
crevice at least one hundred yards in length, extending towards 
the south-west; and on the line of this crevice are numerous 
smaller fumaroles, from which hot steam also proceeds. At one 
of these, near the principal vent, I was able to note the tempera- 
ture, and found it to be 97°C., or within three degrees Centigrade of 
the boiling point of water, within eight inches of the surface. The 
rest were less hot, but only because they were more covered and less 
accessible. ‘To the north of this main fissure there are others. One 
of them is distinguishable in the caverns already alluded to, which are 
so hot that one does not willingly remain long in them. They are 
of not great size, and run in only about thirty or forty yards; but 
they are interesting from the exquisite and delicate crystals which line 
their walls. A rare mineral (Coquimbite) is especially abundant and 
beautiful, but the crystals are too fragile and delicate to be easily 
conveyed away. At many points where fumaroles show themselves, 
the peculiar phenomenon of smoke arising in abundance on the contact 
of flame, or even of smouldering red heat, such as the end of a cigar, 
may always be observed. 

The cone next in order, and far the largest of all, is that of the 
Astroni, the crater of which is now the nursery for the King of Italy’s 
wild boars, and is only accessible by special permission. ‘This, how- 
ever, is obtained without difficulty. It is a very large and regular de- 
pression, the top being a mile and a third across in its larger diameter 
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and a mile in its smaller. The crater is nearly a mile across at its 
widest part, and three quarters of a mile in its smaller. The outer 
circuit, or rim, of the cone is more than four miles, and is entirely 
unbroken, except at the entrance. 

A view of the Astroni and the Lake of Agnano from the monastery 
of the Camaldoli is almost necessary to appreciate the very singular 
features of the district, and also clears up points that seem confused 
and obscure when only the lower ground is travelled over. Looking 
down from the terraces of the convent, at an elevation of about fourteen 
hundred feet above the sea, one is able to perceive the outline of a large 
cone, now much broken, but still fairly indicated, partly by the ridge 
between Naples and Nisita, connecting itself with the hill of the Castle 
of St. Elmo, and partly by the low hills of Arenella and the higher ele- 
vation on which the convent is built. These have inclosed a long oval 
space, about two miles across and four or five miles from north-east to 
south-west, but most of the rim of the crater is gone. <A part of the 
bottom of the crater belonging to this cone is seen from the convent 
spread out at one’s feet, covered with small villages and well cultivated. 
Much of the cone was destroyed by the eruption of the smaller cone 
of Agnano, alréady described, and whose crater is now a lake. This 
destruction of one grater by another is common enough, and is well 
illustrated in Vesuvius itself, whose present cone occupies the place 
of the more ancient cone of Monte Somma. The group of cones 
beyond, of which the Astroni is the best, may be regarded as belonging 
to the same series of eruptions, all taking their origin in the main 
fissure of the Phlegreean fields. Most of them are later in date than 
that of whose cone the Camaldoli range now affords the best indication, 
and the exact order of sequence is not quite clear. 

After visiting the Camaldoli, the next visit should be to Astroni. 
It is beyond comparison one of the most striking and picturesque 
places near Naples. The road to it is past the Lake of Agnano, whose 
erater has been partly destroyed and intruded on by the formation of 
the Astroni cone. This is as nearly perfect as if it had been formed 
yesterday. The circumference of the base is that of the present cone 
of Vesuvius, and the crater is larger. But as the cone of Vesuvius 
rises from a plateau nearly three thousand feet above the sea, and that 
of Astroni from the level of the sea, the appearances are different. 
The actual elevation of the Astroni cone is also much less consider- 
able, and the outer slope much more gradual than in the case of 
Vesuvius, though still very steep. The lowest part of the Astroni 
cone is towards the east, and is not more than two hundred and sixty 
feet above the sea. The higher part is perhaps another hundred 
feet. The Vesuvius cone rises fifteen hundred feet. 

But it must be remembered that after a few thousand years of 
weathering, little more than the hard core of rock belonging to a 
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voleanic cone can ever remain, and therefore the original outer coat 
of ashes of Astroni may have been once lofty and imposing enough. 
It is not till we enter the crater that any idea can be had of the 
singular appearance there presented. Outside it looks only a steep 
hill of no great elevation. The moment the lodge is passed (a kind of 
tower constructed at the lowest point of the rim of the crater), the full 
meaning of the hill is recognised, for not even in Vesuvius is the cup- 
like appearance better seen. 

The road enters the hill as if from a crack in the rim, and presents 
to view a complete cup, with a somewhat irregular rim, depressed 
about two hundred and fifty feet, or nearly to the level of the sea. The 
sides of this cup are partly naked rock, but for the most part are richly 
clothed with vegetation. Where the steepness is not too great, forest 
trees rise from little ledges, or thrust their roots into the crevices of the 
rock. The bottom is nearly level, with the exception of a small hill (also 
conical, and provided with another little crater), which rises out of it to 
the right. Three lakes, one of tolerable size and considerable depth, are 
seen in different parts. The bottom is also covered with vegetation, 
generally of well-grown forest trees. A carriage road winds down 
one side of the interior, and terminates in a fine avenue crossing the 
floor of the crater. The crater features are all | admirably retained ; 
and indeed the perfect cup-like character has been rathitr assisted than 
otherwise by art in consequence of the use to which this curious valley 
is put. It has long been keptas a preserve of wild boars, formerly for 
the King of Naples, now for the King of Italy. No place can be 
conceived more admirably adapted for the purpose. There isa park of 
nearly five hundred acres inclosed within a natural ring-fence of hill, 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and for the most part much too 
nearly vertical to be scaled. This natural fence is nearly circular, and 
its height varies from about two hundred and fifty to more than three 
hundred feet. One would think that no animal that does not fly could 
enter or escape except through the gates, but as additional security, a 
high artificial wall’ is built on the ridge of the crater. Within this 
area, which was once the natural throat through which fire and flame, 
hot steam and gases, and red hot stones were ejected, and from which 
the whole district was once buried in ashes, there is now no indication 
of voleanic energy. Everything is calm and still, except when the 
hunter comes to disturb the wild boar in his lair. 

The Monte Cighano is a smaller cone, with a deep crater, between 
the Astroni and Monte Barbaro. Monte Campana, further to the 
north, and detatched, is of the same nature, but neither of these differ 
essentially from the Monte Nuovo, which is much more recent, and 
affords more perfect illustrations of its volcanic character. The Cam- 
piglione is more distinctive and very much larger. It is the name 
given to the flat bottom of an immense crater, and its soil has long 
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been remarkable for extreme fertility. The hill forming part of the 
cone once inclosing the plain is called the Monte Barbaro, and is 
quite as remarkable and valuable as the plain, inasmuch as its vines 
are among the best in the neighbourhood. They are among those 
that in the palmy days of Rome yielded the real Falernian. Before 
‘the formation of the Monte Nuovo, the Monte Barbaro must have 
been a prominent object from the sea, but it is now concealed. The 
weathering of scores of centuries has also no doubt helped to reduce 
the height of this cone, and raise the bottom of the crater. 

The Monte Nuovo, formed with extraordinary rapidity in the year 
1358, is in some respects the most interesting, as it is the newest and 
most perfect, of all the inactive craters around Vesuvius. Very 
minute accounts remain of this great eruption, which was apparently 
somewhat different from what is usual in the district. Shortly before 
the final outburst, numerous earthquakes, rapidly succeeding each other, 
convulsed the whole district of the Phlegrawan fields, and produced 
permanent changes of level over a large tract of country. It is even 
recorded that the sea-line was removed about a third of a mile back 
in many places, while in certain limited areas the ground sank, 
forming gulfs and wide and deep trenches from which water issued. 
The water was at first cold. It soon became hotter, increasing to the 
boiling point, and then issued steam, at a high temperature, blackened 
by large quantities of volcanic dust, forming a dense mud, deluging 
Pozzuoli, and reaching as far as Naples, about ten miles distant. On 
the cessation of this eruption of wet ashes and mud, dry ashes and red 
hot fragments of scoriz succeeded, and were thrown out in enormous 
quantities, reaching even one hundred and fifty miles from the spot. 
In the course of less than three days a considerable hill was formed 
round the place of eruption. This hill at first was a mile and a half 
in circumference, and rose to four hundred and forty feet above the 
sea level, completely covering a village, and filling up more than half 
of a large lake at a little distance. A few smaller eruptions of the 
same kind followed after very short intervals, but since then everything 
has been perfectly quiet. No lava current issued, and the mischief done 
was comparatively small. It is impossible to visit and examine the 
Monte Nuovo in its present state without recalling something of this 
history. It is perhaps the only cone and crater of eruption in the 
neighbourhood in which there has been no apparent change produced by 
the infiltration of gases and steam since the close of the original erup- 
tion, There are no stufe or hot air emanations in its immediate vicinity. 
It is the result of a few days’ subterranean activity commencing sud- 
denly, and terminating completely after a very short. time. On 
the 28th September were felt the first serious indications of approach- 
ing volcanic activity, and on the 6th of October following, the last 
were observed. In this seven days, however, much was done, and the 
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effects still remain. There is still the conical hill rising abruptly out 
of the plain, and showing at the top a circular ridge. The slopes of 
this hill are still composed of scoriaceous lava and black volcanic sand. 
The substance of the hill is tufa, with dykes of coarse scoriaceous lava. 
The summit, however, is now less than four hundred feet above the 
sea (three hundred and eighty feet according to my measurement, with 
a good aneroid, but under unfavourable conditions of the atmosphere), 
and thus, if the old estimate of four hundred and forty feet is correct, 
it must have been greatly lowered by the rains of five centuries. On 
reaching the ridge, which is easy enough, the sides being covered with 
low underwood and trees, we look down into the crater depressed about 
three hundred feet below the highest part of the ridge, and only 
about eighty feet above the sea. The walls of this crater are still 
very steep, and the path down to the circular area at the bottom 
winds round the inside. This area appears flat, but is higher on the 
side towards the north-east. It is cultivated, yielding good crops of 
maize and some varieties of vegetation ; and thus its soil, which is en- 
tirely volcanic, has decomposed favourably. The walls of the crater 
are tufaceous, and incline at a considerable angle. They are cut by a 
few dykes of hard rock. * The diameter of the circular plain I estimated 
to be about one hundred and eighty yards. In the last century, accord- 
ing to Sir William Hamilton, it was considered that the depression of 
the crater below the highest point was almost as great as the elevation 
of the highest part of the cone above the sea, the latter being four 
hundred and forty and the former four hundred and nineteen, showing 
a difference of twenty-one feet. At present the respective figures are 
three hundred and eighty, three hundred, and twenty feet. The chief 
alteration, as might have been supposed, has been in the height of the 
cone, which is easily acted on by weather. 

Shells have been occasionally found in the tufaceous mass of which 
the walls of Monte Nuovo are composed, and I found fragments both 
of iron ore and of compact basalt, the latter in considerable quantity. 
These were, no doubt, portions of the strata detached and thrown up 
into the air by the force of the explosion. It is said by some of the 
observers that stones as large as an ox were thrown up during the 
eruption, and no one who has walked over the slopes of Vesuvius and 
measured the huge angular blocks of grey lava thrown out within 
the last few years and still unaltered, can doubt that this is perfectly 
possible, and even probable. 

Beyond the Monte Nuovo we come to the interesting and classical 
lake Avernus, also occupying an inactive crater. It is large, the lake 
being a mile and a half round, and open towards the south in the 
direction of another well-known piece of water, the Lucrine Lake. 
The gloom that once attached to Avernus has now disappeared, and if, 
as is not unlikely, large quantities of carbonic acid gas were emitted 
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from crevices in the neighbourhood in the classical times, these also 
have been choked up. It seems probable that the crater was‘ then in 
the state of the present Solfatara; and it is quite certain that the 
changes of level that have been alluded to in speaking of the Monte 
Nuovo eruption, greatly affected the condition of the whole neighbour- 
hood. ‘The effects of the gases issuing from the earth in all this 
neighbourhood were well known, and made good use of by the priests 
of the pagan temples that abounded in the district ; and it was not till 
the time of Augustus when the Avernus and Lucrine Lakes were 
connected by an open cut with the sea and formed a port, that the terrors 
and superstitions connected with them died away, and they were ren- 
dered healthy and habitable. This port was destroyed by the Monte 
Nuovo eruption. In the last century the lake of Avernus was sounded 
and found to have a depth of five hundred feet in the middle. 

Beyond the coast of the mainland of Italy are the islands of Procida 
and Ischia. They have been supposed to be parts of one great ancient 
crater. There is not much to prove this, but beyond a doubt they are 
parts of volcanic cones. They are interesting islands, especially the 
latter, in which numerous hot springs still prove the intensity of the 
subterranean heat. Ischia was the chief seat of volcanic activity in 
* this part of Italy previous to the great eruption of Vesuvius in the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Thus, then, it appears that Vesuvius, now the only active volcanic 
vent in the neighbourhood of Naples, is but the most recent locality in 
which a long series of eruptions, commencing at some unknown period, 
has come into activity. Other places, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the Solfatara, exhibit a partial activity that seems to have gone on with 
little change from time immemorial. Others again, as the island of 
Ischia, preceded Vesuvius in a long course of activity, but ceased when 
the newer vent was opened. Others preceded Ischia as many ages as 
that island antedated Vesuvius, and are now fertile plains and valleys. 
The whole district extending for about thirty-five miles from east to west, 
and about twelve miles from north to south, is also intimately connected 
with the older volcanic vents to the north and east, and those of newer 
date to the south. The Vesuvian district, the Roman district (near 
Albano), and the Etna district, are all connected underground. Atvarious 
points there is activity and energy, for there Vulcan’s thunder still 
growls, and his stamp shakes the earth. Elsewhere there is present 
repose and inactivity. But everywhere in this part of the world the 
dangerous fires are smouldering and not extinguished. They burst 
forth from time to time, and no one can foresee or foretel where the 
next point of danger may be. Thus the extinct and inactive volcanoes 
are hardly less interesting than the cones of a few years ago, still 
smoking and always threatenin¥. 





Cant. 


THERE is no one who does not instinctively shrink from any contact 
with cant. A canting fellow is an abomination. There are various 
kinds of cant, and much that I should be disposed to class under that 
head passes current in society. But, if I mistake not, nine persons out 
of ten associate it with religious profession of some kind, and there 
limit it. And certainly religious cant is the most offensive form in 
which it can be presented to us. Men and women who profess to 
take scandal at society ; who hold themselves aloof from all intercourse 
that is not seasoned with texts and prayers; who adopt a certain kind 
of phraseology and a particular style of dress; whose conversation is 
interspersed with Scriptural quotations, and who take offence at every 
thing that does not bear upon spiritual matters as either “ idle 
and unprofitable words,” or “jesting that is not convenient,” are all, . 
more or less, the representatives or embodiment of cant. There are, 
no doubt, persons who conscientiously cannot take pleasure in any 
other subjects than those which are connected with religion in some 
shape or form, but by the majority it is adopted with more pretence 
than thought, as the watchword of a certain class. 

Never was this kind of cant more prevalent than in the time of the 
Puritans, when a man would rob you of your property, burn down 
your house, or hang you up at the nearest lamp-post with a text or a 
preachment on his lips. This peculiar characteristic of the Puritans 
has been admirably pourtrayed by Sir Walter Scott. When Joseph 
Tomkins demands possession of the Palace of Woodstock, he does not 
scruple to say, with a kind of apology for the mere mention of the 
word, that there should be “now no palace in England, no, nor shall 
be in the days that come after, until we shall enter the Palace of the 
New Jerusalem, and the reign of the saints shall commence on earth ;” 
and, after he had carefully examined the front of the building, he affirmed 
that there existed “many a rare monument of olden wickedness about 
this miscalled Royal Lodge” which he hoped to see destroyed and 
burned, “and the ashes thereof thrown into the brook Kedron.” 
“ Perish, Babylon,” he goes on to say, “as thy master Nebuchadnezzar 
hath perished! He is a wanderer, and thou shalt be a waste place, 
yea! and a wilderness, yea! and a desert of salt, in which there shall 
be thirst and famine.” 

The Scriptural terms in which the a were wont to denounce 
their vengeance or signify their approval, is beyond measure disgusting 
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to our ears, and has unfortunately left its traces behind, which may be 
found in the jargon of a certain class of believers, or misbelievers, 
whichever the reader may please to call them. 

As the Puritans let pass no opportunity of garnishing their 
opinions and acts with Scripture phrases—oftentimes most blasphe- 
mously misapplied, and would quote the Sacred Text ad libitum, 
over their cups and swords, calling every man either a man of God, or 
a man of Moab, or a man of Belial, so there are they who imitate 
them so far as to bring religion under discussion at every opportunity, 
neck and crop, regardless alike of time and place. 

I suppose there is nothing to equal the blind zeal of a fanatic, and 
of a religious fanatic especially. Let a man imagine himself called 
to be the champion of a religious principle or truth, and there is 
no absurdity, no eccentricity, of which he will not be guilty, and 
the wilder the absurdities, the larger will be his band of disciples. 
Dickens has furnished us with an admirable specimen of cant in the 
person of Mr. Gashford, Lord George Gordon’s secretary, who fostered 
his master’s mania to his own profit—a man who, without any fixed 
principles of his own, adopted those of others, best suited to serve his 
purpose. “ With a smiling face, but still with looks of profound 
deference and humility, Mr. Gashford betook himself towards his 
master’s room, smoothing his hair down as he went, and humming 
a Psalm tune.” So ably has Mr. Dickens drawn Mr. Gashford’s 
portrait, that we seem to see him as in mock humility he rejoined his 
master. 

The scene between Lord George Gordon and his ‘secretary, when 
Gashford called him betimes one morning, is a perfect representation 
of fanaticism and cant. Startled by the sudden entry of the secretary, : 
Lord George Gordon, rubbing his eyes, inquires who he is, to which 
Gashford replies with meekly-folded hands: “You have slept well? 
I hope you have slept well? If my prayers are heard you are 
refreshed indeed.” Lord George is still puzzled. Satisfied as to the 
identity of his secretary, he is next perplexed as to his whereabouts, 
and then inquires of Gashford, “ You are not a Jew, then?” “A 
Jew!” exclaimed the pious secretary, recoiling. 

“T dreamed that we were Jews, Gashford, you and I—both of us 
—Jews with long beards.” 

“Heaven forbid, my lord. We might as well be Papists.” 

While Gashford subsequently withdraws, he says thoughtfully to 
himself: “Dreamed he was a Jew. He may come to that before he 
dies. It’s likely enough. Well! After a time, and provided I lost 
nothing by it, I don’t see why that religion should not suit me as well 
as any other. There are rich men among the Jews; shaving is very 
troublesome ; yes, it would suit me well enough.” 

Gashford’s cant was a form of hypocrisy, its outer skin, But all 
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cant is not hypocrisy though it is generally closely allied to it, because 
in the majority of cases it is unreal—a mannerism—the livery of a 
party who would be righteous overmuch, like the dress of the Quakers, 
which is at once a badge of their own, and a rebuke to the vanity of 
the world at large. 

But Gashfords happily are rare, though there is no period of history 
exempt from instances where a cry is raised to suit some particular 
purpose by men who are at heart indifferent to the subject of it. Not so 
with Picksniff, another of Dickens’s characters. Picksniffs there are 
in abundance—men who profess a virtue they do not feel; a charity 
and whole-heartedness foreign to their nature. 

Picksniff is the best type that can be found of that particular form 
of cant. His whole life was a tissue of falsity and unreality. He was 
for ever masking himself, and the scene in which he announces himself 
as the shield of virtue is inimitable. 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that there is no such 
thing as cant apart from religion. The whole world is full of it. 

In French it is expressed by a phrase, Parler avec affeterie, and this 
will show at once that as there is no subject upon which people may 
not speak with affectation and pretence, so there is none exempt from 
cant. Everything has its cant expressions and phrases. Even art, 
which of all things ought to be free from it, abounds in it. Men of 
small capacity and less information make up for their deficiencies, by 
a free use of certain terms which, doubtless, have meaning in the 
mouths of those who know how to employ them, but which are utterly 
destitute of any, as they are too often used by a large class who aspire 
to the reputation of being artistic without having any real claim or 
title to it. 

It is a fashion that rules men as well as women. If it sets in one 
direction, instantly the majority profess to care for nothing else. A 
certain phraseology is caught up by which they hope to impose upon 
their friends and neighbours; and they are not altogether without 
success. A few years ago every one was a pre-Raphaelite, without 
any very clear notion of what it meant. And even now we hear of 
men who speak volubly about the lights and shadows of pictures; 
about their tone and breadth ; their colouring and manipulation ; and 
the different styles of painting, in all the various professional phrases, 
without the smallest real appreciation of any, and without any notion 
of the distinctive characteristics of the several painters whom they 
so glibly praise or condemn. 

So is it also with music, especially if it happens to be in vogue. Some 
opera in the rage—and, fashion having set in that directon, the whole 
herd follows its lead. Beethoven and Mozart, and Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer, Bellini, and Verdi and Donizetti, are discussed in all the cant 
phraseology of the day by men who are perfectly indifferent as to their 
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respective merits, and who would miss nothing if they were never to 
hear another note. 

The fact is, that men dare not be themselves. They profess to care 
for things to which they are utterly indifferent. They imitate and 
copy what seems to win success. But nothing illustrates my meaning 
better than the way in which architecture was, at one time, taken up 
by young ladies and gentlemen. The terms and phrases were used as 
glibly as possible. Hagioscopes and Piscinas were the objects of 
search. Churchwardens and rectors came in for their full measure of 
abuse, and young Tyros yawned over their attempts to make up for 
the paucity of their knowledge by copious use of cant phrases. It was 
an innocent recreation, and effected good in its way ; but it was a cant, 
and so far bad, as everything must be that is ungenuine and makes 
men affect a knowledge they don’t possess, and pretend to care for 
what affords them no pleasure. 

The danger of cant in all its forms is that it tends to blind a man 
to his true state, and teaches him to act a part till he at last conceals 
himself from himself, and becomes a stranger to his own heart—an 
actor to himself. It has its rise, I believe, in moral cowardice. 
Afraid of confessing ignorance, men assume the appearance of know- 
ledge, and are led on step by step to conceal the scantiness of their 
information beneath a cloak of words which I call cant. How few 
men are really great enough to be able to say that they know nothing 
of the subject which is under discussion. How few dare to say, “I 
do not know; tell me.” Yet how much more interesting conversation 
would become if men were less pretentious and more ambitious to 
learn. Some rare instances there are of men who, full of information 
themselves, are always on the qué vive to learn; who listen attentively 
and patiently that they may glean some theories further to be gathered 
up into their storehouse. But these have always been great men, men 
who know the value of learning, who form so just an appreciation of 
the stupendous amount of facts and science with which the whole 
world is filled, that they feel that, in spite of all they know, they are 
but babes in knowledge, and that almost every stone by the wayside 
supplies matter for thought to every one that thinks. 

Such men cast away to the winds cant in all its forms, as so much 
obstruction in the way of knowledge, and as they would any other 
base counterfeit. 

Real knowledge will increase, and false shadows will be removed, if 
only men will have the moral courage to show themselves as they are. 
Young inquiring minds will be no longer put off with unsatisfactory 
answers, expressed in words which are too often used to veil the igno- 
rance of their instructors ; and phrases and terms will be no longer 
employed as a make-weight for that knowledge of which they should 
be the signs and expressions. 

VoL. XVII. 25 
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Letters to Joseph. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


No. Il.—on THE wine. Part I. 


The Haggis, Lochbubble, Glensqueak. 

I am glad to find, my dear Joseph, that you have given up your ori- 
ginal intention of devoting your holi-month to a tour through the 
manufacturing districts, with the view of properly preparing yourself 
for the writing of a series of articles on operatives and their claims. 
The subject is undeniably attractive, and its treatment in your hands 
—though in your letter you are very glib about the “intelligent 
artisan” and “ Nature's noblemen,” I do not believe you ever said 
more than “ good morning” to a workman in your life, and I am 
certain you do not know the difference between a cotton-mill and a 
button-factory—would, at all events, have the advantage of novelty. 
I know, too, that to you, only recently affiliated to literature, there is 
yet a charm in doing printable work; and I can fully understand that 
when you wrote to me about “ combining business with pleasure,” you 
did not know you were talking nonsense. But you were, dear Joseph ! 
utter nonsense! In a few years you will know that the combination 
is impossible, and that your pleasure can never be real if it have the 
slightest taint of business mixed with it. To men buried in work, as 
most of us are, during ten or eleven months in the year, it is essential 
that there should be a time for rest and change—for doffing the black 
chimney-pot hat and the frock-coat, and for donning the wide-awake 
and the shooting-jacket—for flying away from our daily avocations, be 
they what they may, and either interesting ourselves in something 
totally different, or, what perhaps is better, not interesting ourselves 
in anything at all, suffering ourselves to be shunted off the main-line 
of life into some pretty retired siding, and letting all things whil 
by us uncared for. 

Believe me, all sensible men do this. I have been passing the last 
three days in company with Topsawyer, the eminent surgeon, whom 
you know by reputation. When you call upon Topsawyer for pro- 
fessional purposes, at his house in Great Galen Street—when you 
look into his keen eyes and his earnest, thoughtful face—when you 
take him in connection with the dreadful mechanical sofa behind you, 
and the shagreen case of instruments which lies in the top drawer at 
his right hand—you think that, though you would trust your life in 
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his hands, yet his own life must be a burden to him, and that he must 
be a martyr to the science of which he is a master. But for six weeks 
in the year a transformation is effected greater than ever was worked 
by the spells of Nostradamus or Prester John. The man in the white 
wide-awake and leather shooting-coat, who met me at the Edinburgh 
Station, and told me with such a joyous chuckle that dinner was 
awaiting us at the Douglas, was Topsawyer; the man who first 
eloquently brought to my notice the virtues of “hotch-potch,” and 
who seduced me—without very much difficulty—into a second bottle 
of Mr. Slaney’s capital claret, was Topsawyer. At Holyrood, Top- 
sawyer knew considerably more than the guide-book, and as much as 
Mr. E. M. Ward. In capping Keats and Tennyson, in readiness for 
and appreciation of fun, in enjoyment of his holiday, in thorough for- 
getfulness of his profession, who so happy as Topsawyer? It is, or 
should be, the same with all of us. The shoemaker, instead of stick- 
ing to his last, should lock it away, and forget the existence of wax- 
ends. ‘Topsawyer’s one relaxation is art. He sketches excellently, 
and had promised himself much benefit from watching Scumble, R.A., 
whom he was to meet at a country house. “ Did you see much of 
Scumble’s work?” I asked. “Not a bit,” replied Topsawyer. 
“Scumble shot capitally, told excellent stories, was a charming com- 
panion, and never touched a pencil the whole fortnight we were 
together.” 

So you are quite right to give up the manufacturing districts, and 
to go instead to Switzerland. I am sure you will enjoy yourself very 
much there ; and I do not doubt that photographs of your noble self, 
in true tourist costume—with your alpenstock in your hand, and your 
knapsack on your shoulders—will grace the albums of all your friends, 
and afford matter for before-dinner conversation at many pleasant 
meetings during the winter months. I fear, too, that as we have so 
many acquaintances in common, I shall have more than fre- 
quently to listen to your descriptions of your Swiss trip. I know it 
all, Joseph, before you open your mouth. I have seen it, and done 
it. I know the blue lakes, and the lake-coloured mountains, and the 
Alpine tops, snow-covered, whether cloud or mountain impossible to tell ; 
I know the long-eared mules, with their red-worsted fringed trappings 
and their dirty drivers—the rumbling, bone-breaking, springless 
char-d-bane, the “ Houp-la!” the “ All-e-e-z!” and the whip-cracking 
mountebankism ; I can see the filthy beggars besieging the carriage- 
door, the shambling Cretin ostentatiously nursing his goitre in the 
inn porch; the British elderly young lady, with her blue “ugly” 
and her sketch-book; the short fat and‘ long thin priests, who are 
always travelling together, and who are always such capital company ; 
the British barrister, who is so strong on his legs, and so shaky in 
his French, and who is said by admiring friends at home “to write 
252 
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for the Saturday.” (N.B. Every persistent and voluble bore either often 
gives out for himself, or has announced for him, the fact of his contribut- 
ing to that pleasant periodical.) I know the thick chalky dust, and the 
overwhelming heat, and the swarms of flies which you are obliged to 
brush away with one hand while you lift your wine-glass with the 
other. I know the shy dishes of the tables @hote, the woolly forellen, 
the leathery rehbraten, the tough Gemse, the sickly compdétes. 1 
know the overpowering odour of the hotels, from garret to basement, 
that incomprehensible essence of Mossoo filth, and I know what you 
find in the beds and on the walls of the private lodgings where they 
put you out to spend the night when the hotels are full. I know the 
lovely Swiss maidens, who are as strong and as coarse as horses, and 
who, aided by the old Swiss women, who are marvellously repulsive 
to look at, do all the agricultural labour, and all the hard work of 
every kind; while the bold Swiss male peasantry—when it is not 
tourist-swindling or traveller-robbing—smokes its pipe and looks on. 
I dare say you will like Switzerland, Joseph. I don’t: I think its 
scenery vastly overrated, and its people detestable. When I say so, 
people shrug their shoulders and say, “ Do you think so?’ I do, 
and so I say it. 

And you are wrong in imagining, and saying with what I know is 
a smile of pity, that I leave you “to my usual quiet seaside.” It is 
not given to any of us to do exactly as we like, and various times of 
life have each their varied cares and varied pleasures. The jolly 
young bachelor shoulders his knapsack and grasps his alpenstock, and 
is away among the crevasses of the Alps or the fiords of Norway, 
leaving all care behind. As the old saying has it, when his hat is 
on, all belonging to him is covered. But Paterfamilias cannot do 
this in comfort: he would be a selfish brute, indeed, who would 
go on his own enjoyment, and leave his wife and children in their 
London home during the dull September; so Paterfamilias gives up 
the knapsack (for which, indeed, his shoulders have probably grown 
a little too broad) and the alpenstock (which he could not wield with 
his accustomed agility) and goes with mamma and the children to 
the seaside. There is an infinite variety of pleasure in such a trip, 
my dear Joseph, which you know nothing of, and at which in your 
ignorance you turn up your Roman nose; but you will experience 
it all some day, doubtless. I don’t mean to say that on frequent 
repetition these pleasures do not pall; I do not deny that the most 
wildly exciting of them all—say, for instance, a picnic at a neigh- 
bouring ruin, or listening to the band on the pier by moonlight 
—are apt to weary after their fourth ‘or fifth season; but even then 
there is balm in Gilead—there is comfort in store for you. After 
a certain number of years the children have arrived at an age 
when the boys are sent away to Dr. Brushback’s, while mamma 
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will have no hesitation in leaving the darling girls under the 
charge of that inestimable treasure, Miss Chapone. Then Pater- 
familias can break the seaside spell, and go a-touring again; not 
alone, of course! the being who, according to the bagman’s sentiment, 
shares his sorrows and doubles his joys, would certainly wish to 
duplicate his pleasure in the present instance, and takes care that 
she does it. So Paterfamilias, to a certain extent, renews the 
touring-pleasure of his youth ; he takes things more easily than he did 
then, he is by no means in a hurry, and he is more particular about 
his comforts ; he would like, perhaps, to have the “wild freshness of 
morning” given back to him; but as that cannot be he contents him- 
self, and is very grateful for the broad sunlight of noon. 

I have been tripping it lightly, my dear Joseph, in this pleasant 
noontide fashion, in a country which Sydney Smith called “the garret 
of the earth, that handle-end of England,” and on which the great and 
genial Dr. Johnson, whom we have lately discovered to have been such 
a delightful person, vented a great deal of abuse, but which, in my 
poor opinion, is certainly the loveliest of all the lands—and they are 
not few—through which I have wandered. My having previously 
mentioned the Edinburgh Station will have revealed to you the 
astounding fact that I am alluding to Scotland. I do not know 
whether my national partiality is evoked in the matter. The fact of 
my having been born in Edinburgh I hereby make known to you in 
the strictest confidence. You may imagine what delight it has 
afforded me to see myself frequently described by my dear friends, the 
reviewers, as a Cockney; but I felt and feel that the scenery which 
I have looked upon and travelled through during the past fortnight 
far surpasses anything I had previously seen. In my own snuggery, 
or in the cosy corner of the strangers’ smoking-room at the Retrench- 
ment, after one of those pleasant dinners which you know so well how 
to give and I to appreciate, we will compare notes as to the relative 
merits of Scotland and Switzerland: meantime, as you seem to wish 
it, I send you a short sketch of our tour. It may serve to alleviate 
the tedium of a forced detention at an Alpine auberge. 

Not by the limited mail, a mode of travelling delightful for grouse- 
shooting swells, doctors summoned by telegram, royal personages, and 
others whose time is exceedingly valuable, did we go north; but by a 
suitable train, which, starting in the afternoon, after luncheon depo- 
sited us in the good old city of York in time for dinner. You cannot 
do better than break your journey at York ; you cannot possibly be 
better treated than in the Station Hotel ; you will not in the course 
of your rambles come upon a more quaint, stately, decorous, dull old 
city. You should mount the town walls, but a very short promenade 
thereon will be sufficient. Years ago you looked down from the 
bit of wall immediately outside what is now the railway shed on to a 
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convent garden, and occasionally caught mysterious glimpses of the 
nuns in their trailing black robes. The place is now made into a 
stone-yard, and the masons in their flannel jackets are scarcely so 
picturesque as their predecessors. Unlike the walls of Chester, the 
walls of York command no pleasant prospect ; indeed from the larger 
portion of them you look upon the backs of houses and domestic pene- 
tralia, which are far better unseen. Of course you will go to the 
Minster, which is simply grand and grandly simple, and where, if you 
attend the service, you will be delighted with the singing. 

By the way, why are chorister-boys always so engrossed with their 
noses, and why are they so very unlike the three in the print? The 
Exhibition which was opened by the Prince of Wales (of whose visit 
there are still traces in triumphal arches, principally noticeable for the 
very singular display of teeth in the animals supporting the royal arms) 
was on view, but I need scarcely tell you, my dear Joseph, that I did 
not visit it: any journalist who had professionally to “do” the Great 
International of ’62 may be excused from ever entering another. But 
I did go to see a painted window which was put up recently by some- 
body in remembrance of some banquet at York, at which the late 
Prince Consort was present, and very much gratified I was. The sub- 
ject is a deeply interesting one, and it has been admirably carried out. 
The Prince Consort, in a deep blue coat with a bright red collar (such 
blue and red as you only see in the penny valentines), is standing up 
behind a table on which is the banquet, consisting apparently of one 
sponge cake. From this sponge cake the late Bishop of London, un- 
necessarily bald, even for that distinguished prelate, is turning away in 
great disgust, while Earl Russell, whose likeness has been copied from 
the Punch portraits of his lordship, seems to be suggesting to the 
prince to cut it—I mean the cake. The Prince of Wales is said to be 
the pink of courtesy and good nature ; he certainly can never have 
been called upon to show both qualities to a greater degree than in 
uncovering this “ Memorial” in gravity. . 

We “did” Edinburgh under the guidance of Topsawyer, who knows 
it as well as any professional cicerone, and showed us everything in the 
pleasantest and most agreeable manner. But I am not going to bore 
you with an account of our peregrinations through the Fair City. I 
recollect a picture by Mr. Cuthbert Bede—I think the frontispiece to 
“Verdant Green,” representing all the public buildings of Oxford huddled 
together in an incongruous mass, as they appeared in the minds of 
that distinguished freshman and his father on the day they first visited 
them, and his picture always recurs to me after I have been on 
inspection duty. The “ bits” of Edinburgh which live in my memory 
are St. Giles’ Tower, the Canongate, the Tolbooth, John Knox’s house, 
and a peep at the ford-gate from a bridge. The University has no 
architectural beauty, and the houses in Moray Place, nearly all closed, 
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looked as hideous and as dull as those we had left behind us in 
Grosvenor Square. Holyrood is charming—so charming, so thorough, 
so real, as to enable you almost to forget the horribly practical and 
business-like manner in which it is exhibited. Fancy paying your 
entrance-money at the gate of Mary Stuart’s Palace, and receiving in 
exchange a cardboard ticket, which has just been impressed with the 
ordinary railway date-stamping machine. What strikes one most is 
the very small size of the principal apartments. The room in which 
Mary and Rizzio were at supper when the latter was set upon and 
murdered, is little better than a closet. All who remember Mr. E. M. 
Ward’s capital picture of the subject last year, will be surprised at the 
smallness of the room, where so many people were grouped together, 
and such a deed was perpetrated. The Abbey at Holyrood is a lovely 
ruin, but I was astonished to find amongst the tombs of the old 
Scottish kings and nobles many frail memorials of the profanum 
vulgus, decked with very uncouth rhymes, and horribly shapeless 
sculpture, and looking more fitted for some suburban cemetery than 
for such a noble resting-place. The Edinburgh Castle, which, by the 
way, is not at all like its namesake, the quondam haunt of journalism 
in the Strand, commands a magnificent view, and is well worth a visit. 

The spirit of Sir Walter Scott haunts Edinburgh and its precincts, 
and every five minutes one comes upon something which recalls the 
Great Northern Wizard to our minds. Here is the house in which he 
lived, the street in which such and such an incident suggested such 
and such passages of his works; here is the path along the Salisbury 
Crags “which used to be my favourite evening and morning resort, 
when engaged with a favourite author or new subject of study.” It 
was on a warm, damp evening that I saw this walk, and it needed very 
little effort of imagination to picture the figure of the great man, as 
his mind turned from the working out of the thoughts which occupied 
him to the contemplation of the glorious landscape at his feet. I 
think it was in the Advocate’s Library, but I am not sure, that I saw 
the statue which gave me a better notion of Scott than any other. It 
is not a very graceful work of art, having been hewn out of common 
red freestone, by an ordinary workman ; but in the homely features, in 
the easy, natural attitude, you discern the unmistakable impress of a 
“likeness.” The man took his model as he found him, and reproduced 
him as he sat, not toga-swathed, but clad in his usual shooting-coat and 
trowsers, all of which, down to the shoe-strings, have been accurately 
defined ; the only little bit of artistic touch is the arrangement of a 
plaid, which makes a tolerable background, and hides the back of the 
common chair on which the figure is seated. 

Of course we went to Melrose and Abbotsford. The former lies on 
a line of railway, and both can easily be visited from Edinburgh in a 
day. En route to Melrose, you pass, on either hand, a good ruin, the 
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fragments of Crichton and Borthwick Castles, and in Melrose village, 
immediately outside the station, you will find two little shops, the 
names over which are respectively, “ Walter Scott, Tailor and Out- 
fitter,” and “John Knox, Baker.” I confess I was disappointed in 
Melrose; the pictures which I knew so well had prepared me for 
something finer, and I saw it under uncomfortable circumstances. It 
was what is called in Scotland a “saft” morning, which means in 
English that it rained hard, and the ground was drenched and sloppy. 
The eastern window and roof of the chancel are undoubtedly fine, 
but the general effect is disappointing. What the ruins grey may 
look like when they are gilded and flouted by gladsome day, I cannot 
say, for my experience of Melrose was very damp. The sun came out 
as we drove to Abbotsford, three miles off, and the Tweed was dancing 
and sparkling in its light. We walked down a narrow passage into a 
small hall hung with arms and armour and panneled in oak. There 
was no one in the room, and a further door proved on trial to be 
locked, but on a bracket stood an enormous hand-bell with the inscrip- 
tion, “ Ring the Bell,” just above it, an injunction which we obeyed. 
The good young woman who answered our summons, and who acted 
as guide, deserves notice for the quiet manner in which she discharged 
her duty, and—so different from most of her class—the readiness with 
which she answered questions out of the regular routine. I do not 
know any place by which I have been more impressed than by Abbots- 
ford. It is generally dreadfully difficult to get up an enthusiasm at 
such show-places, they, for the most part, look so thoroughly set out 
for show—the’ relics set out in their glass-cases for inspection—the 
cicerone droning his cut-and-dried narrative—the gaping people with 
their comments of “ Oh, ah!” and “ In-deed !” and their evident desire 
to get it over, and go to gape at something else—all these things 
prevent one’s enjoyment and appreciation. I. will defy the most 
tremendous gusher to be the least affected at the staid and formal 
Shakespeare-house at Stratford; but it is thoroughly different at 
Abbotsford. There is a wonderful air of home-i-ness throughout the 
house, and everywhere, but especially in the little study with its 
writing-table and chair, you can easily conjure up the figure of the 
presiding genius, clothed in the green coat, the plaid trowsers, and the 
soft wide-awake, which were his last dress, and which are shown under 
the inevitable glass-case. The library windows command a lovely 
view of the peaceful meadows stretching away to the silver Tweed, 
and immediately below them is the terraced garden. And the garden, 
beautifully trim and filled with sweet flowers, is seen from the study- 
window, and I had pictured to myself the great man looking up from 
his work and delighting in the prospect ; but my romance was destroyed 
by the gardener, who told me that, in Sir Walter's time, the place had 
been filled with shrubs and forest-trees. There are some excellent 
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water-colour Turners in the drawing-room, a curious and ghastly 
picture of Queen Mary’s severed head in the dining-room, and a large, 
and what from a hasty glance appeared to be a capital, collection of 
books in the library. We wandered on to the terrace, delighting in 
the lovely view and the perfect quiet, broken only by the rippling of 
the Tweed ; and then I recollected a story which Mr. J. C. Knight 
told me of his first visit, when quite a boy, to Abbotsford. After 
breakfast, he and Sir Walter sallied forth for a walk, and had gone 
some little distance, when they heard the deep voice of a dog baying, 
in reproachful accents, his disgust at having been left behind. Sir 
Walter stopped, and Mr. Knight volunteered to turn back and loose 
the dog, running off before his host could reply. He found the dog 
in the kennel and untied him, when the animal, a large deer-hound, 
seized him by the coat-cuff and held him firmly. Mr. Knight saw 
that he could not get away, and that his only resource was to walk 
off with his captor to Sir Walter. To this the dog made no objection, 
and the pair made their appearance before Sir Walter, at whose com- 
mand the dog released his prisoner. Mr. Knight told me that Sir 
Walter, who had witnessed the whole occurrence and had been 
seriously alarmed, was delighted with his young friend’s presence of 
mind in yielding unresistingly to the dog, adding that, if he had 
attempted to draw away his hand, he would undoubtedly have 
been seriously torn. ‘The head-gardener, a shrewd and sensible 
man, told us that many thousands of visitors came yearly to the place, 
a large proportion of them being Americans who, he said, seemed 
more interested about Sir Walter than any of the others. “They ask 
so many questions,” he said, “ sometimes I think they’ll never go away ; 
they know more about Sir Walter’s books than we do ourselves, and 
they tell me their children are taught out of them in the schools.” 
We had determined on visiting the Trossachs and Loch Katrine, and 
saw no reason to repent our decision. The route between Edinburgh 
and Dunblane, where you leave the rail and take coach, is full of in- 
terest, and nearly every station has an historical name and reputation. 
Here is Linlithgow, where Queen Mary was born; then Falkirk, one 
of the few places where “ Prince Charlie” won a battle ; then Bannock- 
burn, “the Marathon of Scotland,” the brightest jewel in the Bruce’s 
diadem ; and then Stirling. From the railway we catch a glimpse of 
the old castle, perched on a rock overhanging the Forth, and then 
speed away to Bridge of Allan, the most charming of inland watering- 
places, with the trimmest and prettiest villakins, dotted about in plen- 
tiful profusion, and some good seats near it. Looking out we see the 
Allan water, and a mill, where that very miller’s daughter who was 
“the loveliest of them all,” and who came to so bad an end, may have 
lived. More remembrance of old song in the name of the next station, 
Dunblane, where we alight, and where we are received, not indeed by 
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sweet Jessie, the flower, but by a strapping fellow in a red coat and a 
shiny white hat, the driver of the coach to the Trossachs. Like Mr. 
Jingle we have taken the precaution of sending our heavy luggage— 
“packing-cases, as big as houses, heavy, d—d heavy!” by another route, 
and, the light portmanteau we have with us being put inside the coach, 
we get up outside and are off. At Callander, our first stopping-place, 
there is great excitement among our fellow-passengers, and on inquir- 
ing the cause, we find them all stretching their necks to look at a lady 
whom we have just passed, and who we are assured is the wife of our 
eminent brother of the brush, who is sketching and shooting in the 
neighbourhood. Now we are beginning to get into the Lady of the 
Lake country, and there is scarcely a place that we pass which is 
without some poetic association. Yonder mountain is Benledi, where, 
if you believe popular tradition, the worship of Baal is carried on. 
Here is Coilantogle Ford, “ Clanalpine’s outmost guard,” the point to 
which Roderick Dhu pledged himself to ensure the safety of Fitzjames 
and the place where they fought. As says stout Roderick : 


‘See, here all vantageless I stand, 
Armed like thyself with single brand : 
For this is Coilantogle Ford, 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 


The road here skirts the banks of Loch Venachar, a large lovely 


piece of water surrounded by high hills, and crosses the little bridge of 
Turk: 


« And when the Brigg of Turk was won 
The headmost horseman rode alone.” 


Leaving Loch Venachar behind us we come upon Loch Achray, and 
soon the driver points out to us the entrance to the Trossachs and 
Benvenue in the background. The road has been through a very lovely 
district, but as yet I have seen nothing of the wild barren scenery 
which I had expected. We drive for miles along the margin of the 
lake, and, passing a little chapel and a pretty little “ manse,” inside the 
garden gate of which the driver deposits.a parcel with the remark, 
“They'll fetch it when they see it; it’s no likely any one will steal it 
here ”—we pull up at the Trossachs Hotel. 

Now the architect who designed and built this hotel deserves to 
have his name placed on record, as that of a man of excellent taste, 
who had a great chance given him, and who availed himself of it. Our 
British experience teaches us that if the wrong thing can be done in 
architecture we generally do it, and therefore we might have looked 
for a big square stuccoed barn, such as flank railway stations, and pre- 
sent us with their likenesses in the advertisement sheets of Bradshaw. 
The utter incongruity of such a building in such a place would be the 
British reason for placing it there. But the Trossachs Hotel is 
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thoroughly in keeping with its surroundings. It is a handsome 
turreted building, the grey stone of which it is built giving it a vene- 
rable appearance, which its real age by no means warrants, well 
situated, fitted, and furnished in perfect keeping with its style, and 
excellently stored. To get iced seltzer-water with your sherry, and a 
perfect French omelette in the middle of a Highland pass, miles from 
any inhabited house, is a refinement of luxury seldom accomplished 
out of a well-conditioned private house; but you can have it at the 
Trossachs Hotel. We had written on for rooms, and found ourselves 
installed in one of the turrets, with a splendid view of the distant hills, 
and Loch Achray at our feet. We dined gloriously, and then went 
on to the lake. You can imagine nothing more delightful. The 
twilight was just coming on, and the last parting rays of the sun were 
falling on the heather-covered hills near us, having dyed the mountains 
in the distance, which were now of the deepest purple hue. Not a 
sound save the measured time of the oars broke the stillness, and it 
was impossible to think that within so short a distance of us was the 
hotel, with some sixty people performing the noisy rites of a table 
@hote. A turn in the lake brought us within sight of the chapel and 
the little manse, looking weird and frost-like in the fading light. In 
the winter there is no communication with Callander, the boatman told 
us, and the road is overflowed. All the servants save one leave the 
hotel, and he and the proprietor, who is a bachelor, remain there 
together. Scarcely any one goes to the chapel then, and days and 
weeks go by without the minister’s looking on a strange face. I pictured 
to myself that ‘lonely manse, and the minister, a man doubtless of 
education and refinement, cut off for months from all interchange of 
thought and feeling (the present minister had only been there a few 
months, the boatman said), in the midst of the dreary Highland winter ; 
and I thought it might do good if I reproduced that picture in my 
mind, in the midst of the jollity of the dinner-table or the gossip of 
the smoking-room. It might do good in making us a little more 


grateful for the blessings we enjoy, and which I fancy we don’t set 
sufficient store by. 
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Great Castern Photographs. 


Har A Dozen rather prim gentlemen, some of whom are fumbling 
at a particularly commonplace rope—a conventional simper on 
their faces, a rigid angularity in their figures, and a pervading air of 
“penny plain and twopence coloured” over all. Such are the. Great 
Eastern photographs now proffered in our shop windows. That 
manly hand executed what this keen brain devised, and we have here a 
pocket edition of British worthies, to whose counterfeit presentments 
we may look for encouragement whenever trials are to be surmounted, 
dangers escaped, or difficulties overcome. 

This is what you might say and think, my unsophisticated pur- 
chaser, but for the information I am about to give you. Your photo- 
graphs are worthless. I speak sorely as one who has bought, with 
authority as one knowing the originals, and with some diffidence 
as essaying at portraiture myself. For, in default of likenesses that 
are not caricatures, I propose to jot down in pen and ink a rough and 
ready sketch of the group whose names will be handed down to posterity 
as the heroes of the Atlantic Cable. First see a bright and handsome 
likeness of the present Emperor of the French. Endow that potentate 
with an open, honest expression, and retain all his determination and 
sense of power. Give him a pleasant cheerful smile, subtract some 
twenty years from his age, and in moustache, beard, nose, side face, 
head, and general bearing, you have our engineer-in-chief, and the man 
who has laid more submarine cables successfully than the rest of the 
world put together. Now, look at that Scotchman with an English face. 
Gold lace and blue cloth, gilt buttons and uniform frock coat, may pri- 
marily guide your search, but a minute afterwards you declare they were 
unnecessary, and that you would have known the captain in any 
dress, and have singled him out, unaided, in any crowd. If ever 
a grave sense of responsibility, practised forethought, and modest 
confidence in the resources of his profession, were written on a 
leader’s face, and made manifest in his manner, we have them here ; 
and we pass on to the next engineering chief, delighted with our own 
perspicuity and insight into character. What sin this cheeriest of 
companions has committed that he should be held up to his fellow- 
countrymen as a melodramatic conspirator passes our poor comprehen- 
sion: yet so it is. Notable for the cheerful readiness with which he 
encourages officers and colleagues by a kind or witty word in season, 
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he is here made to look remorseful and melancholic, as if having 
planned and suggested the most admirable machinery ever supplied 
to a cable-ship were a thing to be regretted, and as if having 
been the constant colleague of the hero first named were a secret 
dreadful to be borne. Out on the photographers! I say again; if 
those children of the Sun can do no better than this, let us so- 
lemnly devote cameras and lenses, stands and darkened chambers, to 
the infernal gods. Neither does the thin, wiry, restless face, and 
the tall, active figure, which occasionally wraps itself in waterproof- 
armour, and looks like a moist Don Quixote as the rain and 
spray glisten and fall off, resemble the sleek beauty-man we 
have given us here. Shrewdness and determination, perseverance 
and keen tact, are all wanting; and to those who know the 
original, this picture is as faulty as the rest. Happy are the men 
who have not yet sat. Happy the photographer who can succeed in 
making up a good Great Eastern album. 

Everybody’s friend with his arm in a sling from a recent accident, 
and his busy buoyant spirit unsubdued either by responsibility or pain ; 
the possessor of learning, science, kindliness, and an intellect so 
marvellously quick as to frequently outstrip the results of its own 
inventions; the wielder of brush and maulstick, whose histrionic 
triumphs equalled his artistic ones ; Determination, brave and resolute, 
who saved a life at the risk of its own, and whose stout sailor-like 
qualities have become a proverb ; patient, practical, all-useful Science in 
the darkened chamber yonder, who invented the exquisite electrical ma- 
chinery for detecting faults, the perfection of which was proved as the 
great ship neared Heart’s Content the other day ; Science too, with in- 
strument in hand making the sun an unfailing ally, and steering the 
cable-hunters direct to their quarry ; Wisdom with many irons in the 
fire, and bringing all safely and beneficially out; youth, talent, and 
shrewd vivacity, ever ready to help, work, or play, to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of those smitten by illness or mishap, to render yeoman’s service jn 
the tanks, and to make the time pass merrily when the great task was 
over—all these would be welcome additions to the little portrait gal- 
leries it is the fashion to keep. Now that the Great Eastern is 
empty and her party distributed, those privileged to sail in her 
recall the various talents assembled with something like regret. 

The joyous brightness of the preliminary trip to Ireland, the bur- 
lesque drama and its fair auditors—ah, me! how fair !—the fun and 
buoyant mirth of both performances ; the marvellous adaptability of the 
great ship ; the inventive and gallant stage manager who “coded ” the 
several casts with inconceivable rapidity; the tow-wigs made by the 
sailors; the “ floats,” constructed out of signal-lamps; the appalling 
grandeur of the stage-ladies’ dresses; the young gentlemen-mermaids, 
fresh, as it seemed, from Portsmouth Hard ; the sea-gods, with their 
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tinfoil and gold-leaf tridents ; the caricature of leading people, which 
had the merit the photographic caricatures lack—humour—combine to 
make us wish now that we could place photographs of the inner life of 
the expedition in the hands of our countrymen. 

Nor can the important doings of the workers on shore be over- 
looked. There were Valentia fétes and Newfoundland merrymakings 
which developed a world of character; and at the former place 
came the heavy leaven of sadness, without which, moralists tell 
us, no human enterprise would be complete. The generalissimo 
of the forces took up his station there. “I think you're on the 
right tack,” said the late Mr. Brunel to this gentleman many years 
before; “and you'll succeed in laying an Atlantic cable; but you'll 
have two failures to one success, and you'll have to ask us for 
the Great Eastern at last!” The monster ship was then building, and 
the laborious experiments were being conducted, of which the present 
Atlantic cables are the fruit. The prophecy has been fulfilled, but 
the man to whom it was made, and through whose continuous exer- 
tions it has become reality, has fallen a victim to the overpowering 
anxieties of the position, and has escaped barely with his life. In the 
very moment of victory, his physical powers gave way, and now, 
broken and feeble, he lies on a bed of sickness, as much a martyr to 
a great cause as a man can be who falls fighting at the post of duty. 
The mental strain involved in the equipment and organization of the 
two last expeditions was but the culmination of a strain which has 
gone on since a period anterior to telegraphic communication between 
Europe and America being first attempted. <A bright resolute hazel 
eye, a rather stern mouth, the sharp, decisive manner of a man 
accustomed to command, and used to have his commands obeyed ; a 
tall, stalwart figure, a dark blue flannel suit, a huge cravat tied loosely 
under the chin, and a general air of “sport” hanging over all—such 
was the expedition’s directing chief three months ago. Now, all this 
is altered, and a shattered invalid, to whom quiet is essential, and who 
had to send his congratulations by letter when the Great Eastern 
returned, is what cable anxieties have left us in exchange. 

It seems generally admitted that the services of the originals of 
these hasty sketches demand national recognition, and that the repre- 
sentative men will receive public honours! The feelings, not merely 
of those on board the great ship, but of the many toilers comprised 
under the word “ shore,” will be consulted if these honours are con- 
centrated, as it is said they will be. Meanwhile, let us ask for more 
photographs. The heroes of this peaceful national victory should be 
as familiar in English homes as any smirking conqueror in cocked 
hat and gold lace, whose fame has been purchased at the cost of 
human suffering, and the expenditure of human life. 
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Che Magic Mere. 


WE rode towards the margin of the mere— 
A lonely curve of emerald. Strangely clear 
Were the still waters, and it seemed to us 
As if a mighty city, luminous 

With marble terraces and porphyry 
Cupolas, lay beneath that watery sky. 

Long was our gaze; and while, ‘mid fading light, 
We talked about the visionary sight, 

Quoth Raoul: “ When supper’s over, a cigar 
Will cheer us both in the old tavern bar, 
And you shall hear the story: Annie Leigh, 
The landlord’s niece, can tell it pleasantly.” 


Massive sirloin, and pasty of the deer, 

Old ale in silver tankards, amber-clear, 

And then the story. Slept mine host in peace, 
While sparkling Annie Leigh, his buxom niece, 
Told the old tale in simple rustic wise, 

With sweet shy lips and brown half-credulous eyes. 


I 


Mighty of old was the City ; a great king dwelt therein— 
A monarch of wide wild conquest, a monarch of cruel sin. 
Close by the gate of the Palace a magic fountain rose, 

And all who drank its waters forgot for awhile their woes. 


II. 


But the King said: “Far more precious than rarest draughts of wine 
Ts the stream that arises ever from this free fount of mine ; 

Yet the country lasses drink it, and churls of common clay. 

Up with a gateway of granite, and drive the mob away !” 





' THE MAGIC MERE. 


III. 


So the magical Fountain struggled within its prison of stone 

Like the mighty heart of a Poet by scornful men unknown. 

In the City the people murmured ever below their breath, 

For the frown of the King was a scourge, and the word of the King 
was death. 


IV. 


There came a great betrothal: a Princess was to wed 

A Prince of another nation ; and lo the old King said: 

“ Richer is magical water than wine of high account. 

Fetch thou a stoup, my daughter, of the lymph of the Magic Fount.” 


v. 
Tripped the beautiful Princess down the stairs of stone, 
Bearing a golden pitcher, dreaming and blushing, alone. 
Softly she raised the cover: the water arose in its might, 
And she fell in its cold embraces upon her bridal night ! 


VI. 
Angrily rose the flood with a mighty murmuring sound : 
The King with his guests of honour, the City and people, were drowned ; 
And the Magic Mere abideth until the Judgment Day, 
Unless some knightly diver shall bring the pitcher away. 


She ceased. We pondered. Raoul said to me: 
“Ts it the knowledge which makes nations free 
Kings strive to hide—till its swift outburst brings 
Destruction both on nations and on kings ?” 

I really can’t remember what I said. 

We thanked blithe Annie, and went off to bed ; 
And all night long, through water strangely clear, 
I dived for the pitcher in the Magic Mere. 


Mortrmer Corns. 











